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Iv is a curious fact that an empire containing more 
than a hundred million Muslims has not produced 
a book in the English language dealing with and 
explaininy a great branch of Muh ammadan literature 
which stands beside the Quran as a source of Muslim 
belief and practice. The lack of such a book on the 
traditions of Islam is difficult to explain, because the 
everyday life of Muslims throughout the world is 
governed and directed by these traditions. But, at 
ly rate, it absolves the author from the necessity for 
n apology for venturing to treat of so vast a subject. 

I need not point out my indebtedness to the work of 
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whose J/uhanimedanische Studien must form the basis 
of any work on the /adi¢h literature. Scholars will 
recognize that I have drawn frecly from his writings, 


and this acknowledgement of my indebtedness must 
suffice. I have not, however, shirked the obvious 


duty of studying the literature at first hand, especially 
in the Kausu-l- Ominail, compiled. by “Ala-al-Din hb. 
Muttaqi of Burhanpur, who died in 975 a.u., and in 
the Aishkitu-l-Masabih, ‘The Niche of the Lamps,’ 
an anthology of trac lition selected by Waliu-l-Din Abii 


"Abd Allah (4. 727). and based on the Alaseézhu-/ 
MC chil | fe 737), and OadSea On We LPL EES MOLL dhe 
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Suma of Muhammad Abi Muhammad A! Ba ohawi 


(d. 516). It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
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chain of narrators of each tradition, (4) arranged his 
material according to the subject-matter with sub- 


divisions of ‘ genuine’, ‘good’, and ‘weak’ authority, 
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(2) given a representative selection of the traditions 
free from the constant repetitions occurring in almost 
all the original collections. I have not always been 
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anthologist has culled his hadith, because a most 
laborious search would be necessary to determine 
whether a parallel hadith was preserved by other 
writers, and the point is often of no importance. 
Moreover, when the great concordance to -hadith, 
which is now being prepared by Professor Wensinck, 
of Leyden, with the assistance of many British and 
Continental Arabists, has been Published the curious 
will be able at a glance to determine such questio ons 
for themselves. Nor do I propose to notice the pro- 
lific growth of compendia and commentaries to hadith 
which form excrescences on the original literature. 

The Shi'a collections of traditions deserve a separate 
treatise, and are not dealt with in these pages. 

I cannot hope in a work of this size to have given 
more than an outline of a vast territory which has not 
yet been opened up to the Western student. 

Experience as a political officer in the Arab Bureau 
during the war convinced me of the importance of 
hadith. I have, for instance, seen it invoked by doctors 
to settle the question as to whether the faithful might 
eat horseflesh, and by Bolshevists to persuade Muham- 


madans that republics are of divine appointment. 
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My thanks are due to my friend Sir Thomas Arnold, 
who first suggested this undertaking to me, and who 
has constantly assisted me with helpfl criticism; and 
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VII. Some Aspects of the Prophet M 
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in Tradition . 
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endix B. A Translation of the A72@0u-l 
Qadar from the Safzf of Al Bukhari. 
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used in the Hadith Literature . 
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Meaning and use of the word hadith and ets relation 
fo sunna — Are any hadith genuine?—TL her genesis and 

€.. 
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collections, Bukhari, Mustang, £ OE Paid, Ld l A ermithi, 
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lon Maja, and Al Nasai.—Other collections. 


Inquiry into the content, scope, and character of the 
traditions of Islam must necessarily begin after the 
death of Muhammad, for the razson détre of this va 
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though the Quran contains a certain number of laws, 
e.g. rules in regard to ma arriage, inheritances, and the 


care of orphans, it cannot t be successfully invoked to 
settle questions arising in such diverse categories as 
systematic and moral theology, ritual, and civil and 


military law. The Jews found the Mosaic law with 


its wealth of de tail ins ufficient by itself without the 
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assistance of case law and tradition,eand the Lalmud 
arose to supply thisneed. Similarly, the Muhammadan 
community found itself at the death of Muhammad 
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from these two sources the ecclesiastical and temporal 


polity of the Islamic world was for all time built up. 
285% B 
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The word sadith is a noun formed from the verb 
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meaning and the noun 4odesh ‘new moon’). Properly 
hadith means ‘news’ and then a tale or verbal com- 
munication of any kind. It may with propriety be used 
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in the life of the prophet, and even of the Quran itself. 


The great impetus given to religious thought and 
speculation by Muhammad and the Ouran could not 


vil ¢ en influence the lanocuace of nhammadan writers 
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and thus tne word has aCQuirea its narrowed technical 


connotation of an oral tradition which can be traced 
back toa a Companion | or to the prophet Muhammad. 
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a saying of ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘iid that ‘the best hadith 
‘+ and of the prophet in reply to 

bit Huraira’s question, ‘Who will be the happiest on 
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I thought you would be the first to inquire of me 
about this hadith because I have noticed your eager- 
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ness in regard to the nadith, 2 
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custom and practice of the old Muhammadan com- 
munity. Inasmuch as hadith were often invoked to 
prove that a certain act was performed by the prophet, 
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it follows that hadith and sunna are sometimes names 
for one and the same thing. But there is no necessary 
connexion between them, and we often find that 
tradition is in conflict with custom. The great merit 
' Bab 'tisam, ed. Krehl, iv, p. 420. 
? Bab Riqag sr, Krehl, iv, p. 245. 
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of Malik b. Anas in the eyes of his contemporaries was 
that he was an authority both on custom law and on 
oral tradition. Perhaps the best example of the 
distinction is in the title of a book cited by the Fuhrist, 
‘the book of the sunnas with confirmatory hadith’. 
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verbial, and the Arab may fairly claim a share in the 
buildine up of this reputation. The acceptance of 
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but the prophet was careful to depart as little as 
possible from the path of his forefathers. Indeed, it 


may be said that in the Medina suras he appears as 
haben om, gang on dm mat am amd he bm me amici nahh, «Af A wnt? helen oy gem lames tt 
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Ibrahim Abi Ismail? The word szzza up to the 
time of Muhammad meant the practice of antiquity . 
after his time it acquired in orthodox circles a different 
significance, and came to denote the practice of the 
prophet and his immediate successors. The same 
hatred of innovation finds expression in the utterances 
of the savants of Medina as in those of their heathen 
forefathers. Medina naturally became the ‘home of 
the sunna’, because there lived the men who had first 
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to adapt their uves to tne teaching of ine 
thus, so far as corporate life was concerned, Medina 
was the authority on questions of orthodox custom. 


es e 
The reverence in which the prophet was held by his 
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in English, and the constant employment of the Arabic broken plural 


ahddith 1 hardly to be desired. 
* See the illuminating observations of Ptie IT. Laminens in Gue 


adaplation arabe du monothéisme bibhique. 
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preserve and repeat his sayings on all subjects. ‘The 
feverish desire to know what he had said and done, 


which is well marked in the second generation, in- 
‘ ° anna 
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I 
absurdities of the exercise known as 7aladbu-l-Llm. 
The foundation of the enormous mass of traditions 
which afterwards accumulated was laid by the Com- 
panions who were scattered throughout the Muham- 
madan world; but it would be rash to dogmatize as to 
how much of existing material can be safely ascribed 
to them. Our estimate of traditions circulated in their 
name cannot but be adversely affected by the frequent 
accusations of forgery levelled against many of the 
professional traditionists, by the many anachronisms 
they contain, and by the political and sectarian bias they 
display.2. When all these factors are allowed for, and 
account is taken of the inevitable mistakes that must 
occur when traditions are handed down through a long 
line of speakers, it is difficult to regard the hadith 
literature as a whole as an accurate and trustworthy 
record of the sayings and doings of Muhammad, but 
however sceptical we are with regardto the ultimate 
historical value of the traditions, it is hard to overrate 
their importance in the formation of the life of the 
Islamic races throughout the centuries. If we cannot 
accept them at their face value, they are of inestimable 
value as a mirror of the events which preceded the 


fe 


' Infra, p 36. 

2 «The numbei of motives leading to the fabiication of tiaditions 
was so gieat that the historian is im constant danger of employing 
as veracious 1ecords what were delibeiate fictions..—Margoliouth, 
Mohammed and the Rise of Lslam, London, 1995, p. vl. 
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consolidation of Islam into a system. Many of the 
political, dynastic, religious, and social differences which 
agitated Islam in the days of its imperial might are 
illustrated in traditions promulgated by the conflicting 
parties in the interest of their pretensions. In them 
we sec how the rival forces of militarism and pacificism 


SEE ali Webcal hy tthe Towner ths Aly "Manet Mn LL al a 3 
asceticism and materialism, mysticism and litcralism, 
free will and determinism, strove fiercely for the 
mastery 


in all matters whether spiritual or secular, Hadith, 
tradition in the technical sense, may be said to have 
begun at his death, for the extraordinary influence of 
his personality on his companions and associates 
created from the beginniny a demand that believers 
should be mformed what the prophet had done and 


tauoht wu various circum tances 1 
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on that of the revered leader. But of the resultant 
mass of tradition few can be confidently regarded as 
emanating from the authoritics whose names they 
bear. The veneration of a later veneration for the 
prophet i is well illustrated in a hadith a juoted by M 
le, father of ‘Abd Allah. that thor 
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‘ i 
by a pious Muslim to Fludhaifa, in the mosque of 
Al Kifa ; ‘Didst thou really sec the prophet, anc wert 
thou on terms of familiar intercourse with him ?’ 
‘Son of my uncle! it is indeed as thou sayest.” ‘And 
how wert thou wont to behave towards the prophet pi 
‘Verily we used to labour hard to please him’ * Well, 
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of the Arabs mainly directed to the expansion of 
their empire. ” " The amazing rapidity of their conquests 
left little time, even if the inclination were present, to 


preach and tea ch the fai th A neonle which within 
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lands lying between the Atlantic and the Oxus could 
not be extensively preoccupied in religious matters. 
Nor must it be supposed that there was a fixed and 

blished cultus and theory of an ordered religious 
life. even in the prophet’s own town. Possibly in 


Medina, where, under the personal influence of 
Vial hammad Hie Try rlewnted the mcalttac deg, tele cs de ay OE nt 
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religion, an ecclesiastical usage may have developed 
quite early in the first century; in the provinces where 
Arabs represented but a mere fraction of proselytized 
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Companions and Followers, who must have carried with 
them some traditional religious customs; but in the 
earliest days Medina itself had’ no fixed system of 
jurisprudence, indeed it was then hardly developing. 
The natural result was a wide divergence in practice 
between many of the provinces of the empire, which 
has continued down to the presen t day i in the Muslim 
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be heard in the hadith literature: Abu Daiid constantly 
calls attention to the purely local character of some 
hadith (e2/arada ah of such and such a place). 

' Life of Aluhammad, iewsed by T H. Wei, Edinburgh, rorz, 
p xxx. (in this edition the icferences to the o1ginal sources aie 
omitted.) 
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of law, theology, and custom which is Islam. Now 
inasmuch as the bulk of this hterature is demonstrably 
the work of the two hundred and fifty years after the 
prophet’s death, it is necessary, in endeavouriny to 
determine the age and early authority of hadith, to 
examine the very considerable amount of evidence for 
the existence of hadith written down during the life of 
the prophet. This evidence has been co 
Sprenger', who also quotes what claims to be early 
evidence to the contrar y. Of the series authorizing 


of that prolific father of tradition Abii Huraira, who 
says that one of the Helpers (Ansar) used to sit and 
listen with admiration to the utterances of the prophet 
of God, and, being unable to remember what he heard, 
lamented his weakness to the prophet. The latter 
replied, ‘Call your right hand to your aid,’ 1.e. write 
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forms associated with the names of Abu Salih and 


Anas b. Malik. Again, “Abd Allah b. “Omar says: 
‘We said, “O prophet of God, we hear from you 
hadith which we cannot remember. May we not write 
them down?” “By all means write them down,” said 


he.” This hadith exists in no less than thirty versions, 





which present small differences. Again, Abii tluraira 
asserts—not without reason !—that none of the ey 
panions preserved more hadith than he, except Abd 


% On the origin and progress of writing down historual facts among 
the Musulmans. (fournal of the Asiatic Socwty of Bengal, 1856, 
PP- 303-29.) 
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Allah b. ‘Umar. ‘ But he wrote them down, and I did 
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is ‘Abd Allah (d. 65) 
wrote from the prophet of f God iS 

ujahid asserts that he saw this book in the 
sossession of its compiler. Anas b Malik states that 
Abi Bakr wrote down for him the laws regarding alms. 
Abundant proof could be adduced that books were 


read and written by the early Arabs; it will suffice to 
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in which he expresses his dislike of those who relt 
on their memories instead of writing down poetry : 
“Write down my poetry, for the written word is more 
pleasing to me ‘than memory. ... A book does not 
forget, nor does it substitute one word for another. 


Probably the nadith literature presents us with more 


contradictory statements on the question as to whether 
rh Nn eo tT de me rls ver ne ow am daar cla artes at Ly ey 
it Was per missible to write Gown tracqicions Of cue 


prophet in the early days of Islam than on any other 
question. Many express prohibitions can be quoted. 
Abia Sa‘d al Khudri asserts that he asked the prophet's 
permission to write down hadith, and it was refused. 
Abi Huraira is reported to have said: ‘ The prophet 
_of God came out to us while we were writing hadith, 
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said, “ Hadith hich we hear from thee.” Said he, 
»“ A book other than the book of God! Do you not 
know that nothing but the pening of books beside the 
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book of God led astray the peoples that were before 
-you?” We said, “Are we to relate hadith of you, 
O prophet of God ?” He repli, “Relate hadith o 
me: there is no obiectio t he who intentiona ally 
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speaks falsely on my sathority will find a place in 
hell.”’ In one version Abii Huraira adds that the 
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writings were heaped together ane burned. _ Further 
Aba Nadhra relates: ‘We said to Abi Sa‘id: “ Would 


we er ite ite Donel 


that you would write down hadith ve cannot 
remember them.” He answered: “We will not write 
them, nor will we collect them in books. The prophet 
of God related them to us orally and we remembered 
them, so you must do the same”’ The comment of 
Ibn “Aun (d. 151) on the situation is not without 
interest. He says’ ‘The men of the a first centurv who 
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the "Muslims might not be kept by other books from 
the study of the Quran. The ancient scriptures have 
been forbidden because it is impossible to distinguish 
what is true in them from what is false and the 
genuine from the spurious: moreover the Quran 


renders them superfiuous.’ 
Aca mattar nf fart the contr 
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was lawful or not to write down traditions really 
belongs to the age when the critical collections of 
traditions were made. The hadith last quoted do not 
£7 than eaten, os ere 7 en that h-amom ood amy om cm deh mma da div om 
ewe statements that traditions were Written 
down rom the mouth of the prophet; the extra- 


ordinary importance attached to every utterance of his 
would n lly lead his followers who were able to 
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write to ‘record his words in order to repeat them to 
those who clamoured to know what he had said: and 
there is nothing at all in any demonstrably earl: 
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tasteful to Muhammad. ut 
any single tradition or group 
were copied from the memora 
The most that can be said is that the canonical 


collections may preserve some such traditions. 
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Written hadith were, no doubt, objectionable to old- 


fashioned and orthodox traditionists, who preserved in 
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and enjoyed no small reputation on that account. 
Objections, too, were raised by those who saw that in 
many points hadith were contradictory to the Quran. 
Those also who repeated traditions which were genea- 
logically unsound and accounted unworthy of a place 
in the written, and soon to become, canonical collections 
could not but view the corpus of Bukhari and his 
imitators with acute displeasure. 
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during the Umayyad period theologians were under 
a cloud; so that it was not until the second century 
was well advanced that hadith of a religious character 
won their way into literature. Of course, a consider- 
able number of traditions which were subsequently 
incorporated in the canonical collections of hadith were 
not committed to writing for the first time by the 
collectors. A goodly number of works on _juris- 
prudence were already in existence besides the well- 
known works of Abii Hanifa, Shaibani, Shafi, and 
Abi Ytisuf. 

The earliest date which Muhammadans give for the 
collection of hadith is contained in the following 


tradition, said to rest on the authority of Malik b. 
Anas (94-179). ‘T] mar b. ‘Abdu-l- “A viz wrote try Abi 
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Bakr. be Muhammad b. ‘Amr with the order: ‘See 
what hadith of the prophet of God are extant or 


ancient customs (suznza madiya) or hadith known to 
‘Amra, and write them down; for I stand in dread of 
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the disappearance of knowledge and of the death 
of them that possess it. This Abi Bakr. b. Muhammad 
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was one of the Ansar whom | ‘Umar II appointed judge 
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orders for the formal collection of all extant tradition. 
The task thus begun continued to be vigorously 
prosecuted ; but we possess no authentic remains of 
any compilation of an earlier date than the middle or 
end of the second century of the Hijra. It would 
seem that this writer accepts the statemen 
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alleged first-century compilation are extant, and that 
the indefatigable students and compilers of tradition in 
the third century make no mention of an effort to 
trace such early documents, suggest very strongly that 
the tradition is not based on fact. It 1s difficult, if not 
impossible, to suggest a cogent reason why such an 
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mentioned by later scholars whose life-work it was to 
recover the genuine hadith of the apostolic period. 
For this reason the hadith must be regarded as an 
invention designed to connect the pious caliph, whose 
zeal for the sunna was gratefully recognized by theo- 
logians, with the tradition literature of Islam. This 
seems the more likely, as another tradition connects 
Ibn Shihab Al Zuhri with ‘Umar II in this work. 
Moreover, Malik’s statement is only to be found in 
Al Shaibani’s recension of the Muwatta. It is absent 


fear, tha nathar trareciane 
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Two other second-century writers have been cited 
as authors of compilations of hadith, namely, “Abd al 


Malik b. Juraij and Said b. Abi “Ariba. Their works 
* Op, ciZ., pp. 33 fF 
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are not extant; but from the description of them given 
by later writers there is little doubt but that they were 
books of jurisprudence (/274), drawn up with a view to 
stabilizing the sunna. Therefore they only incidentally 
contained traditions; their primary purpose was to 
serve as handbooks for lawyers. The need for such 
works increased when the free development of the 
public religious life of the community was no longer 
hindered by the worldly régime of the Umayyads. 

Of a similar nature, though of far greater importance, 


is the JZuwatia of Malik b. Anas. This work, which 


has always been highly prized by Muhammadans, is 
not a collection of traditions. The author's interest 


was in jurisprudence, and his aim to establish a system 
of law based on the sunna of Medina. Thus he appeals 
to legal precedents as often as to > hadith, which it was 


only incidentally his purpose to ord for sale of 
ll whe ef a ell i age athe Nw ae als de hos Got dl al ths de din ba it Ayre Nae ie AXE BASE he welt We 


their legal significance. His object was not like that 
of the later collectors, to ascertain what traditions of 
the prophet were current throughout the Muhammadan 


world and to test th eir an tenticity by a ceariec nf 
Mei! oly Ne CHA Add ee be Y _? Che we ALD VF 

om isting den oman | Pn i tl, Me im mk we ae hus en T. o -t tnd SeYV 4 

aPtiicial Canons ; but ne had tne Sev ely practical and 


limited aim of establishing a system of law according 
to the agreement or consent (zjmé') of the people of 


ah oy 
Medina. Thie he anneale in moattere in whic ie 
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mm ci ame aaa nicle wane 41. 1. a1. 
pafagtapns coinciae rou igh ly with the hadith literature, 


not to hadith carried back by a chain of guarantors to 
the prophet, but to the sunna, which, with the legal 
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dd ‘cisions of recoonized authorities and the consensus 
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a system of law bin nding on the whole community. 


His” method was to collect under distinct heads the 
sunna of Medina in regard to le 
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matters: where tradition failed he appealed to zjma. 
Thus he had none of the theoretical interest in hadith 
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century. When necessary he did not hesitate to 
express his own opinion (ray) on difficult points where 
the evidence seemed to be at all dubious or self- 
contradictory. The following extract from the 
Mudawwanai will best illustrate Malik’s method: 
‘Malik was asked concerning certain persons who went 
raidine and disembarked in Cvyprus. where thev pro- 
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these articles with dinars and dirhems: Malik dis- 

approved. He further said to us of his own initiative : 
‘I strongly object to coins which contain the mention 
of God and His book being taken and given to one 
that is unclean. I disapprove most strongly of such 


a practice.” I asked him whether we might make 
eat fon 
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disembarked on our coast, or of members of the 
tolerated cults. He replied that he disapproved. 
He was asked whether money might be changed by 
changers in Muslim markets who belonged to these 
cults. He replied that he disapproved.’ ? 

That Malik was no collector of traditions in the 
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nor are all the links in the chain ‘set out. Thus 
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the canonical collections, it contains many hadith 
which have no place in the later works, because they 


* x, p. ro2, as quoted by Maigohouth, “arly Derelopment of 
Muhammadanism, p. 119. * Infra, p. 23. 
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are not supported by a list of names reaching in 
uninterrupted succession from Muhammad to Malik. 

It is unfortunate for the study of Muhammadan 
origins that the extant versions o 
Muwatta differ so radically one from another. Ihe 
explanation of these different versions is probably to 
be sought in the practice of Ijaza and Munawala,' to 
which Malhk frequently resorted when pressed by 
a number of pupils.* The éevtus vecehtus of Malik 
is the version of his Spanish pupil Yahya b. Yahya al 
Masmiidi; and it is this version which is commonly 
quoted as the Muwatta. But there are no less than 
fifteen other versions all differing from the Muwatta 
Yahya and from each other. Of these by far the most 
important is the work of Muhammad b. Al Hasan Al 
Shaibani, who was the pupil of Malik and of Abi 
Hanifa. This is generally cited as the Muwatta 
Mi mupammae. It contains certain matter which 1s not 

o be found in the received text and has been worked 
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over by Al Shaibani and brought into accord with the 
tenets of his master Abii Hanifa. In such cases he 


prefixes his own views and comments with the words 
‘Muhammad says "3 


wie “Hy elBle ella: Hier? fly thy alll Hla ae i Neti “Slant: ra” Mwsthiot 


The growing importance of tradition as an authori- 
tative force in the establishment of the legal and ritual 


life of the Community created a demand for hadith on 
a demand whic ch, as will be 
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1 See Additional Note to Chap. I 

2 Cf. Sprenger in ZDMG, x, Dp. 9 ff. 

* A translation of a short section of the Muwatta illustrating the 
differences between the recensions of Yahya and Shaibani will be 


found in JZS, ii, pp. 224-6. 





supply; and naturally the vast accessions to current 
tradition thus generated necessitated some sort of 
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collections are at one with the later in this, that atten- 
tion was focused not on the maz or subject-matter of 
the tradition but on the zsz@@ or chain of guarantors 
going back to a Companion of the prophet. The 
characteristic of the Musnad, the earliest type of 


q 


e 
name of the Companion on whose authority they were 


supported (#usnad). The person who could repeat 
respectable number of such wusziad traditions re- 
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ceived the honorific (Zusuid, or Musnida in the case 
of a woman. ‘The zsvad@ must always be in direct 
speech, thus: ‘A told me, saying that B said C had 
informed him, saying D mentioned that he heard E 
relate, ‘I heard F ask the Apostle of God so and so.”’ 
The name mzsuad, which properly belonged to the 
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individual tradition, passed over to the whole collec- 
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int the third century, though comparatively little of the 
literature survives to-day. The most important would 
seem to have been the A/usuxad of Ahmad b. Hanbal. 
On account of its great bulk? this work was seldom to 
be found in its entirety even in antiquity. It contains 
about thirty thousand hadith grouped under the names 
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author follows a plan of his own, dividing his work 
into books of traditions emanating from Muhammad’s 
family, the ITelpers, Women, and so on, he makes no 


* The Cairene edition (1890) is in six volumes 4", contaming im all 
2,885 pages. 
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attempt to group his gigantic store of tradition with 
any regard to the encyclopaedic range of the several 
subjects dealt with. 

Ahmad was an indefatigable Talibu-l‘Ilm, an 
his journeys we owe the /usnadu-l-Shamiyyin and 
other geographical groups of traditions. His vast 
collection was edited and published by his son “Abd 
Allah Abti ‘Abdu-l-Rahman (d. 290). The Musnad 
preserves a great many traditions which are not to be 
found elsewhere. Like all other collectors, Ahmad 
practically always confined his criticism to the zszdd; 
especially was he strict in his scrutiny of traditions 
from any one suspected of Qadarite leanings. ost 
eventune prophecies are to be found in the canonical 
collections; but not in the profusion and with the detail 
and exactitude of Ahmad’s collection. Hadith dealing 
with conquests, the geographical advantages of certain 
cities, and royal personages are the clearest examples 


of this development 
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The Musnad is marked by a fearless indifference to 
the susceptibilities of the ‘Abbasids. Whereas the two 
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great works of Bukhari and Muslim may be searched 


in vain for anv gwenerous recocnition of the merits of 
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the Umayyads, Ahmad, who forsooth had little to 
thank their successors for, preserves many of the 
numerous traditions extolling the glories of the Bani 
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hadith which support the claims of the Shias. The 


great importance of this gigantic collection of tradition 
its wealth of det ail, Its val 
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Later writers in the opposing schools often edited 
the collections of their leaders, arranging the authorities 
in alphabetical order, so that we read of the A/usnadu- 
l-Shajiz or the Musnadu-Mahk. Vhe reference is to 

1¢e 


works mentioned on page 20 arranged 2S musnad 


rhe W ee ee ee ee din Sean eee he 
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scholars, who speak of tradition works in general as 


musnads, .g of the Musuadu-l-Bukhart, where F ana 
would be c correct. 

, By the middle of the third century hadith had 
attained such importance as a means of determining 
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practical collection and arrangement than the musnads 
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became imperative. It was ‘felt generally that hadith 


must be (2) brought into closer relation with juri 


prudence, and (2) put ona junassailable’ footing. The 


saved ieapitper Head 


controversy among’ the doctors of Islam which deter- 
mined whether the community might develop its 
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to the needs 


Cc 
of each age, or whether it must rigidly conform to the 
practices ‘and precedents of the ap ostolic generation, 
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to the collection and codifying of hadith “At this 
time traditions were written down with the definite 
aim of establishing an unerring authority for law and 
custom ; thus, though the collectors devoted scrupulous 
attention to the zsz@d, so far as S the arrangement of 


traditions was concerned the zszd@qd was subordinate to 
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subject and the “subject-matter was arranged under 
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the headings of law books. Such collections were 
Musannafit. The object of the musannaf was to 
provide the lawyer with a handbook of tradition in 
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which he could readily look up the tpsessema verba 
of the prophet and thus silence an objector. The 
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MuUSHaAS WEE ODVIOUSLY UNnsuU ited to such a purpose: 

unless one knew the name of the original guarantor of 
a particular hadith one might have to read through 
the whole corpus of tradition to find it. While no 
ement of oral and written tradition 
existed iit was impossible to ask that young men who 
were being trained for the office of judge in the various 
provinces should be made to study hadith. 

The task of the compilers was to demonstrate the 
practical value of hadith for the practical lawyer. The 
first and most important of the J/usanua/s is the Sahih, 
‘the Genuine’, of Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Isma‘Zl 
Al Bukhari (194-256). This is a corpus of tradition 
pure and simple, compiled with the object of providing 
an orthodox criterion in all matters of jurisprudence. 
The author applied himself to the task by adopting as 
the framework of his book headings which covered the 
whole range of figk. His work is divided into ninety- 
seven-beoks, which again are divided into 3,450 dads 
or chapters. The traditions themselves are preceded 






by a ¢avzama or rubric designed to lead the reader to 
a decision where authorities in the various Madhahid 
or schools differ. As Al Qastallani has said, ‘ eukhas 
jighis contained in the | headings of his chapters.’ The 


farjama consists of a text from the” Ouran, or quite 
as often of a fragmentary hadith for which no zsndd is 


* As Chapter V will show, jurisprudence is by no means the only 
interest of hadith. Inasmuch as the Sahih is a Jami‘ it contains znzer 
ala histoucal, biographical, and eschatological matter. It is precisely 
its many-sided character which lends charm to the study of the 
hadith literature, 
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forthcoming. It is generally supposed that the author 
regarded these last as genuine, but was unable to find 
a genuine chain of transmittors. There is great 
acumen behind the selection of these texts and frag- 
mentary traditions with which most chapters are fur- 
nished, for they suggest a connexion in thought and a 
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neutral or susceptible of a contrary meaning. More- 
over, in cases where the Quran was invoked the author 
appeared to have the support of an unimpeachable 
authority. An interesting feature of these paragraphs 
is that they sometimes occur without any hadith fol- 


lowing. It has been inferred from this that although 
to cover 14, warhnmliea fraid af 47h he 
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times failed to find confirmatory hadith and left 
the heading in the air, as it were, in the hope that the 


hiatus would some day be filled. This theory of the 
a wird 1 the ~l a a me Sent 
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and other musaunafat, and accords with the scrupu- 
lous honesty and exactitude of the author himself. 
M. Houdas, however, makes the interesting suggestion ' 
that they are in reality a polemic against the Murjiites : 
‘El-Bokhari ... usa d’un moyen détourné pour at- 
teindre plus strement lhérésie qui menagait l’existence 
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ornaient a classer et étiqueter leurs hadits, il songea 

n faire une arme offensive contre les Mordjiites et 
contre tous ceux qui attentaient a la pureté primitive 
de la religion musulmane.’ Thus he sees a peculiar 
significance and purpose in the first hadith recorded by 
Bukhari, ‘Works are only to be judged by their inten- 


po co 
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tion, and in the chapter on Faith. In his view, the 
explanation given above does not suffice. It is to be 
regretted that M. Houdas has not worked out his 
interesting theory in detail. It is not difficult to find 

nati could hardly apply. 
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It might be held, for instance, that the first hadith, 
which continues, ‘As for him who migrates to obtain 
worldly possessions or to marry, his migration will be 
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against the usurpation of the term Muhayir than an 


atrack on the Murjiites. Nevertheless, as M. Houdas 
well says : ‘Quoi qu vil en soit de cette question bien 
secondaire en somme, El Bokhari a, dune part, rendu 
un signalé service 4 lislamisme en conjurant le péril 
Mordjiite, et, dautre part, il a, pour ainsi dire, fixe 
d’une maniére définitive la constitution pratique de la 
religion du Prophéte.’ 

Tradition reports that this remarkable man took 
cognizance of 600,000 hadith,’ and himself memorized 


more than 200,000. Of these he has preserved to us 


733975 OF, according t to other au thor! rities, 7,295- If One 


adds to these the fragmentary traditions embodied in 
the ¢avjama the total is 9,082. On the other hand, 
the same tradition iS often repe ated more than once 


under different chapters (4 svi), so that if repetitions 
are disregarded the number of distinct hadith is reduced 


to 2,762, which are to be found in the 3,450 ww'ad 
into which his book is divided.2 When one reflects 
2 Ibn Khallikan, Wa/ayatu-l-A'yan, ed. Wistenfeld, p. 580. These 
ficures must be taken with a grain of salt. It is hardly hkely that 
a man of Bukhaii’s ability would commit to memoi1y 200,000 hadith 
in order to utilize less than a twentieth of them. 
* T have taken these figures from Houdas, op. cA. 
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from these figures furnished by a Muslim historian that 
hardly more than one per cent. of the hadith said to be 
openly circulating with the authority of the prophet 
behind them were accounted genuine by the pious 
Bukhari, ones confidence in the > authenticity of the 
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the successful application of modern canons of evidence 
can restore faith in the credibility of the remainder. 
This is not, of course, to assert that the hadith litera- 
ture is destitute of any historical foundation: such 
a conclusion would be unwarranted. But the un- 


doubted historical facts co demand that each indivi- 
1 ath should he 4 44 
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So far as one is able to 5 iudge, ukhari published the 
result of his researches into the content of what he 
believed to be genuine tradition with all the pains- 
taking accuracy of a modern editor. Thus he records 
even trifling variants in the hadith, and wherever he 
feels that an explanatory gloss is necessary either in 


riv marked as his own. When 
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comment at the end, Odla Abi‘Abd Allah... ashbah, 
in my opinion the words so a are more ‘probably 
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of the Kitabu-l-Oadar from this most important of all 
hadith collections.* 

Though the text of the Sa/ik does not present the 
unusual divergences in type to be found in the AZuwatla 
it has survived in several recensions. It is only to be 
expected that a collection which, according to Ibn 

* Reproduced, without critical and historical notes, from my auticle 
in /#wAo, january 1924, by permission of Lhe socicty, 





y 
should now be extant in - several different forms. Of 
these the best known is that founded on a critical 
edition made by Muhammad Al Yunini (d. 658). 
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vocalized, and contains marginal notes of variant 
readings. ‘The commentary of Ahmad b. Ahmad Al 
Oastallani (d. 923), lrshadu-l-SGri,2 is of such value 
as to be wellnigh indispensable. The version of Abi 
Dharr, represented by Krehl’s text, is also of consider- 
able value: it is frequently at variance with the received 
text. 
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exalted position of 
hadith in the Islamic community from the third century 
onwards, and of the prominent position of Al Bukhari 
among the A shabu-l-hadith, than the extravagant 
homage which was paid to him and his work. A 
man who laboured sixteen years on the compilation of 


his corpus, who sought the aid of prayer before com- 


mittine qa tradit tion to writing 3 ancl wha interencgatad 
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over one thousand shaikhs living in places so distant 

as Balkh, Merv, Nisapur, the principal towns of Meso- 

potamia, the Hijaz, Egypt, and oyna, deserved well of 
L: 
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1 Loc. cit. 
weer 
Bulaq, 1305, ten vols. Foi the liteiature see Brockelmann, 
Ges chichte d, arab sche PPE Lite ralur, 3 l, pp. 158 ff, 
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* Bukhari’s work from first to last was an act of consummate piety. 
Fie was inspired to undertake the task, he says, by a dream in which 
he seemed to be driving away flies from the prophet’s person, An 
interpreter of dreams told him that the flies were lies which had 
gathered round apostolic tradition. He never afterwards inserted 
a hadith in his collection until he had made an ablution and offered 


up a prayer of two rakas 
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canonized him, made pilyri: 1aQEeS tO his tomb, a 
invoked his saintly aid in the difficulties of this li 
they have but shown their devotion to the man who 
holds the position next their prophet. The latter, 
indeed, is reported to have been seen in a dream 
awaiting the arrival of Bukhari at the gates of 


Paradise.} 
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the title 4/7 Sahth is that of a younger contemporary of 


Bukhari, Muslim b. Al Hajjaj (d. 261). Its contents 
are practically identical with Bukhari's collection except 
in the zszdds, and the difference in treatment is really 
not very great. The principal difference is the absence 
of the paragraph headings characteristic of Bukhari. 
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does not follow his plan so scrupulously: thus, while 
Bukhari often arranges the same tradition with a 
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su stable to suppor rt more than one 
custom, Muslim places the parallel versions together. 
He does not plunge straightway into his task, but 
prefaces his book with a statement of the conditions 
a tradition must fulfil before it can be regarded as 
genuine and authentic? Every hadith which could 
serve as a support for 7g must itself rest upon the 


af 


hiness was above 
suspicion (‘higaz), Further, the authorities must stand 
in unbroken succession (zéézsa@/); it must be demon- 
strable that they were contemporaries, and were 
actually in personal intercourse. Such a hadith must 


contain the words Aaddathant?, samilu, or some other 
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ome extracts from his introduction will be found in Chap. IV. 
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presumed to have heard it from his mouth, not through 
a third person. Muslim, however, excluded many 
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traditions, not 
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but because they were not supported by zyma@. His 


assertion of this prepared the way for a more thorough 
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The man Bukhari has always been immeasurably 
greater in the popular estimation than Muslim, and 


he 
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of va@wis, while the other is preferred for its more concise 
treatment of the material. Together they form an 


almost unassailable authority, subject indeed to criti- 
cism in details, yet deriving an indestructible influence 
from the ‘imi or general consent of the community 


in custom and belief which it is thet 
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Besides these Two Genuine Books’ there are four 
others s whic A Islam ha elevated tO canonical rank, the 
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whole being known as ‘ The Six Books’ (4 Lkulubuel- 


sttta), These are the 
Sunan of Aba Datid (d. 275 
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authors of the Szzzaz to their labours. “Their aim was 
a narrower one, the compilation of a collection which 


would Orovide haditl 
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sible and unpermissible to a Muslim If so much 
genuine material had existed it is @ przorz inconceiv- 
able that it would have been passed over by Bukhari 
and Muslim; consequently much greater latitude had 
to be given to all who narrated hadith that were 
desiderated. Apostolic authority was obtained for all 
the enactments in jurisprudence, but at the cost of 
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a principle. Hadith which 
hasan were included. As the author of A/asabihu-l- 
Sunna tells us, ‘support for most of the akant comes 
from fair hadith’. 
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Abi Daiid, a contemporary of Bukhari, was a pupil 
of Ahmad b. Hanbal, and the master of Al Nasal. 


These two reversed the principle of the Sahihan that 
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universally esteemed trustworthy could be accepted, 
and they rejected only those which were universally 


* These are loosely called ‘the fou sunnas’, but inasmuch as 
4irmighi does not confine himself to matters of yuuspiudence but 
deals with the whole field of hadith, his collection is propeily a Jamy’, 
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deemed unworthy of credence. They noted that 
some tbh eologians were stricter than others in their 
pee 
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scrutin ly or the Suarantors 
able verdict had been accorded by a lenient scholar 
they accepted the hadith despite the weight of adverse 
criticism. At the same time they did not attempt to 
exalt the mass of additional matter to the same degree 
of respect as that accorded to a hadith admittedly 
sahih. They expressed their opinion of the guarantors 
in no unmeasured terms. Abi D&atd says that he 


wrote down half a_million hadith, from which he 
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bring the whole system ‘of hadith into ridicule. Al 
Nasa’i in his Sunan® takes notice of this ridicule: 
Al Tirmidhi studied under Bukhari Alemnadl hk 
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Hanbal, and Abi Daid. He was the first to classify 
the various hadith under the three headings sadzf, 
hasan, and hasan sahih. 

The great value of these sazan is in their witness 
to the extent to which the rival schools of Islam had 
established their ritualistic and legal systems in the 
third century. Al Tirmidhi in particular, with his 
wealth of inconsistent hadith, shows clearly how the 
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said by men who objected to all the insignificant activities and even 
decencies of life being goveined by apostolic tradition is here put into 
the mouth of the idolatzous contemporaries of Muhammad, 
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early marked i in his time. 
Besides the ‘six books’ there were several other 
collections in circulation which failed to establish 
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s that of Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah al 
255): The chief characteristic of his work 

and subjective method. He often records 
his own opinion as to whether a hadith is binding on 
the community or not; and he does not nesitate to 
give decisions contradicting earlier authorities. It is 
in little difficult to sav whether his book is with pro- 
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priety to be called Suman or fame’. It is in the main 
a manual of hadith necessary in jurisprudence, Dut it 
does not confine itself to purely legal matters. The 
author is indifferent to the minute questions of law 
and ritual so fully dealt with in the Madhhab collec- 
tions of Abii Datid and Al Nasai, so that even with 


the inclusion of matter of a general character his work 


is barely a2 third of the size of the other szezza2 
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Ihe tendency was for the pressure of the School 


(Madhhab) to increase, and a collection which failed to 
apply that pressure everywnere could not compete 
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work never won its \ way to canonical rank. 

It would unduly prolong this work to énumerate 
and discuss other collections which enjoyed a certain 
amount of popularity, e.g. Baqi b. Makhlad Al- -Ourtubi 
(d. 276), Al ‘Assal (d. 349), which are sometimes 
quoted by writers with the encyclopaedic knowledge of 
Al Suyiiti and Ibn Khaldin. An account of them will 


be found i in Brockelmann’s Geschzchie, and their hadith 
in some of the later compendia. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE TO CHAPTER L. 
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It will have been seen that the Sahih of Bukhari owed its existence 
to the arduous journeys undertaken by its author in search of hadith 
in circulation throughout the Muslim world So great was the prestige 
of one who could natrate, as the last link in a chain, a tradition from 
the mouth of the prophet that those who weie prevented by the 
responsibilities of hfe from undeitaking these journeys in quest of ‘2dmz 
had to find some othe: means to secure their admission to this 
apostolic succession The means lay ready to hand. Malhk b. Anas 
had been known to give his pupils a written text with his authority 
to repeat its contents with the formula Aaddathana, as though the 
conveyance had been by word of mouth This process was called 
Munawala, ‘personal transmission’ or ‘handing ove1’. /jdza, ‘ per- 


mission’, was more lax A teacher or rdw? was asked to allow 
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The extraordinary differences between extan 
are probably the sequel. 

Bukhari evidently felt some hesitation about tiaditions by way of 
munawala, but in the following centulies, when the zea 
‘Searchers afte: Knowledge’ was at its height, yaaa could be given 
by letter or by proxy by an authouity hving in one end of the 
Muhammadan wo1ld to an applicant in the other. It would seem 
that when the content of tradition had been committed to writing, 
and paitially established by zymd‘, the continued pursuit of ‘knowledge’ 
merely represented the activities of the credulous, who believed that 
there was still a residue of genuine apostolic tradition to be recovered, 
and who hoped to add their finds to the collections which had been 
accepted or weie then wining thei way to 1ecognition in the second 


rank, 
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Lion, — Character ane polacy gd} LMELF PER CHL, —Vo forthe 
velsgtous use.— Flostile attitude of ‘doctors foward: 
Umayyads reflected in hadith cotued to tnftuence the 
prous.—Offictal counter-rnvention of hadith,—Syrian 


hadith.—LfHadith frankly recognized as tnventions. 





AN account of the rise and character of the Umayyad 
dynasty would be naturally sought in a general history 
aft tha Calinhata ather dele oy an Aen! Wenn at the 
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traditions of Islam, But some explanation is certainly 
needed to show why Islam in its canonical literature 
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rendered to its empire, and ungrateful for the enduring 
prestige bequeathed it by the Um ayyads. The reason 


is that in authoritative tradition the voice of the schools 
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of the Iraq and the Hijaz is to be heard sounding the 

praises of Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Ali, and sometimes 

of ‘Uthman ; but the Syrian tradition for the most part 
rahe 
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WIitn 1tS great aynasty. 
The compilation of the canonical collections dates 
from the time when the ‘Abbasids were firmly in the 
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been made to extirpate the memory of the predecessors 
of the reigning house. We know that the names of 


the Umayyads were even removed from public 
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monuments. 
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* ‘The Musnad Ahmad, as we have seen, iy an exceplion, 
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Earlier writers' have with good reason emphasized 
the godless régime of the Umayyads, yet it would be 





a mistake to regard it as entirely worldly. Lam- 
mens? has pointed out that after the time of ‘Umar 
the public treasury, the army, booty of war, and the 
administration were called mal Allah, jund A lah, far 
Allah, and sultin Allah respectively The Belgian 
Savant gives good reason for his assertion that the 
religion of Yazid, in the eyes of the orthodox the arch 
offender, was no better and no worse than that of his 
contemporaries. It has been recorded as a heinous 
offence that the Caliph Mu'‘awiya sat down to 
pronounce the Kutba (solemn oration); yet this 


posture whi le giving | Du ublic direction was common in 
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the pre-Muhammadan era (jahilzyya), and M 





Viuhammad 
is said in the canonical traditions to have sat down in 
the pulpit (mzzéar) while addressing the faithful. It 


is undoubtedly due to later writers tonorance of the 


practice of antiquity that they explain the references 
to ‘Uthman sitting in the mzndar during the £4uztéa to 
betrothals (k4utoatu-l-nikah).* Curiously enough in 
this matter, in which they have been held up to 
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adhering to the sunna of the prophet, and preserved 
the early sign ificance of the mzubar as the seat of 


Sent 


' E.g. Von Kremer and Dozy. 

2 Etudes sur le regne du Cahfe Omaryade Mo'awa Ter. Mélanges 
dela Faculté orientale, Beyiout, 1906, p 9. 

s ‘Expressions sonores, formules archaiques, demeurées pratiquement 
vides de sens,’ of. c#z., vol. ii, p. 88. 

* Jahiz Bayan, 1. 50, and cf. AZS, p. 53. 

> There may have been a simpler explanation: Mu‘awiya in middle 
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of the next dynasty did the mzzéar degenerate into 
a pulpit from which the weekly sermon was delivered. 
Indeed, the role played by the mosque itself in the 
early days of the Islamic empire was radically different 
from that of later times. At first it served the purpose 


of a town hall or council chamber. The Uma 
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took counsel with their advisers and transacted their 
public business in the mosque, not in their palaces. 
While still to a certain extent followers of the old 
democratic principle of tribal government, they were 
not slow to see the importance of the weekly harangue 
from the pulpit. 


In some respects the Umayyad administration was 
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toleranc of Christianity and other religions. One of 
Mu‘awiya’s contemporaries protested that the Caliph 
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not unnaturally follow Mu‘dwiya’s treachery in em- 
ploying a Christian physician to rid him of the 
powerful Abdu-l-Rahman, the son of the great general 
Khalid, ‘the sword of Allah’, whom he feared as the 
rival of his son Yazid. He even allowed the said 
Christian to collect religious imposts from the people 
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Christians from Aila (Aqaba) to police the holy city.? 
In the Iraq, too, they held offices of importance. 
A variety of reasons led to this toleration of 


age was gluttonous and corpulent. A/ Fakhvi, ed. Cano, 1317, 
pp. 98 ff. 1 Al Fakbuy, 2d. 

* Despite their provocative function there is no record of any 
protest having been made against their presence. 
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Christians ; first, there were the aristocratic connexions 
of the Christians among the Arabs of the peninsula ; 
the kingdom of Ghassan, and the names of Bakr, 
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a decrease in revenue. ~ And thirdly—perhaps the 
most potent reason—the Syrians, who formed such 
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were Christianized Arabs who cared little for Islam. 
Ibnu-l-Faqih: calls them mzslimina fi akhlagz-tl- 
Nasaéra, Muslims with the characteristics of Christians. 
It was not uncommon at this time for a soldier in the 
Caliph’s army to ring the bell of a neighbouring church, 
or perform other minor duties of a religious nature 
among the Christian community. 2 

These examples of the relations between Muslims 
and dhimmes in the Umayyad period will illustrate how 


utterly different in outlook were the caliphs and the 
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number of soz-dzsanx¢ Muslims flouted the sunna: they 
were simply ignorant of its existence. 
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of a new religion it is often difficult to separate their 
political from their religious significance. And it is 


315, 9 9 (B1b!. Geog, ed. M. de Goeje). 

2 «Devenus musulmans, moiti€é par ambition, moitié pai lassitude, 
ils constataient sans regiet l'attachement de leurs parents et de leurs 
femmes 4 l’ancienne religion,’ op. cz#, p. 54. 

* Malik’s attitude towards the tolerated cults as illustrated on p. 21 


above is an instructive contrast 
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as later events so clearly ‘proved, were in the Haz 
and the trad 5 ; and consequently the traditionists in 
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were vepressed with scant ceremony. 
It can hardly be denied that the 
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aw, and no great veneration for the teaching 
prophet. ‘The Bo ok of Songs is an eloquent witness 
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to the unbridled licence of ‘tho ught and life at that 
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wrath pronounced in the Quran against the enemy of 
religion, actually threatened to use the sacred volume 
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as a taroet for his arrows 
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However, it must always be borne in mind that the 
sources from which our knowledge of this period is 
gained are for the most part marked by a fierce hatred 
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organization, navy, and public works. All these 
benefits were as nothing in the sight of their phari- _ 
saical subjects in Medina. Like the Hasidim of old, 
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doctors of Medina refused to deal with the caliphs of 
Damascus. They laboured to establish the sunna of 


munity as it Was. or as it 
1 
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been, under the prophet’s rule, and s 

bitterest enemies in the ruling house. As sincere 
Muslims they risked their lives by refusing to do 
homage to the Umayyads; and it required the ferocity 
of the notorious Al Hajjaj to compel them to yield 
even lip service to his masters so deeply were their 
religious sentiments outraged. The consequences of 


the attitude of the gov vernment were twofold. In the 
first place, abysmal ignorance of even the rudiments 


st 
of isla prevailed over the Muslim world ; and in 
subterranean labours of scholars who were endea- 
vouring to elaborate a rule of life and thought for 
the community. Debarred by the policy of the 
Umayyads from any share in the administration— 
good orthodox Muslims who accepted office under the 
worldly régime were scathingly rebuked by the godly 


irreconcila ables—their work s suffered und 
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vantage inseparable from all legislation w 
founded on, and tested by, experience. “T hey were as 
it were legislating for posterity, and much that was 
idealistic and out of relation to everyday life was 
incorporated in their work to serve as a basis for the 
normal practice of the future. 
How far the su prising ion 
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out a large part of the Muslim world towards the end 
of the first century is due to the policy of the 
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tize has wrongly been attributed to the earlier Muham- 
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madans, are points for the historian ¢ to pronounce upon. 


But certain it is that at t 
did not know the rules of ritual prayer. Al Bukhari 


tells us! how Malik b. Al Huwairith instructed 
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giving of formal instruction in ritual. Pur ‘ther, the 
existence in Syria of a salutation Al-salam ‘ala ‘llah 
shows that the chapter devoted by traditionists to the 
correct forms of greetings and salutations was by no 
means uncalled for. 

The contrast between the theoretical and the prac- 
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in theological circles, if Al Darimi is to be believed, 
the sunna was declared to be the judge of the Quran, 
not vice versa.2. This view was shared by Al Shaibani 
and Al Shafi'i, and theologians did not shrink from 
proclaiming as a dogma the corollary that the sunna 
was of divine origin. 


dl 


Amid ceneral i 


Amid general 
doctors painfully gathered material for a recor struction 
of the conditions of Muhammad’s time They ques- 
tioned all living Companions and Followers on points 
of law and custom. Driven by a deep sense of reli- 
gious obligation to gather the precious material at any 
cost to themselves, these men n aie not shrink from 
travelling thousands of mile 
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prophet’s actions. Thus arme 
the prophet, the traditionists 
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* Adhan, no. 45, Krehl, 1, p. 175. 
* I hesitate to put an obelus to a tradition which Goldzihe: (4/5, ia, 
p. 21) accepts. 
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widest possible circulation to hadith, to rouse the public 
to a sense of their religious duties, and to undermine 
the world power of the government. The temptation 
to use so potent a weapon to further their political 
aims was more than flesh and blood could resist. We 
may detect covert attacks on the Umayyad dynasty in 
the numerous hadith which extol the merits of the 
prophet’s family, whose representatives were, of course, 
the house of Ali. 

The hadith literature faithfully reflects the passions 
roused by the government. The burning question 
was how the believer was to conduct himself under 
a godless tyranny. Was it a duty to take up arms 


against the tyrant, or must his rule be accepted as 
ordained by God? ‘There was a partv whi ch refu used 
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to have anything to do with the Umayyads, who 
declined to take office under them, who reviled them 
and their vice-gerents, their generals, and their ignoble 
instruments the forgers of prophetic traditions, and 
who promised the martyr’s crown to him who died in 
resisting the oppressor. Traces of this attitude still 
survive in the canonical collections in hadith like the 


following: ‘A Muslim must hearken and obey whether 
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ec 
commanded to disobey God. In that case e obedience 
is not incumbent on him. Again, ‘No obedience is 
due where disobedience to God is involved. Obedience 
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The Muriiites, on the other hand, refused to see in 
the suppression of religious law any cause for refusing 
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homage to the Umayyads; it sufficed for them that 

ther rulers were namina lly: wolmeac ila muy clacl im pore 
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example, directly contradictory in import to the last 
two, is: ‘Whoso obeys me obeys God. Likewise 
whoso disobeys me disobeys God. Whoso obeys an 
Amir obeys me, and whoso disobeys an Amir disobeys 
me, Verily an Imam is a shield behind which one 








fights and is protected. If he gives orders in the fear 
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hadith are muttafag.2 These were the men who by 
lending themselves to the government as instruments 
in the ‘promulgation of hadith favourable to the powers 
that be did so much to keep down the rising tide of 
disaffection. 


But it was the intermediate party which left 


the deepest mark on ne hadith literature and on 
the thought of Islam. They did not go so far as the 
Murjiites, who voegled not at supporting even the 
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a ruler was the most unworthy of men, it was wrong to 
take up arms against him to the detriment of the state 
and the unity of Islam. ‘ Hearken and obey though 
an Abyssinian slave be made your governor with 
a head like a dried grape!’ They preached the duty 
of submission to the will of God, and of patience and 
n 


durance under oppression. ‘Let him who dislikes 
1. 
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th e the 
death of a pagan.’ At all costs the unity of Islam 
must be preserved. Muslim gives the following on 


oe 


1 The text of the Mishkat varies between men/u and munnata. The 
commentators prefer the former, and explain ‘alazht minhu- ‘alathi 
wisran thagilan min sani thi. 

7 See Glossary of ‘Technical ‘l’e1ms. 
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t he who seeks to separate this people 
chich | is a “united community slay him with the sword 
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extremely numerous. The attitude of acquiescence 


was supported by the doctrine of ijma‘, an example 
feam the first centur rv oft 4 that reenact whieh Telam hac 
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-always paid to the fazé accomplt. Invariably in times 
of stress the theologian and would-be reformer appealed 
to it to deliver him from an impossible position, and 


never in vain. 
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oppression. ‘The pious, in the name of Muhammad, 
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will be with you as long as God wills; then he will 
take it away; then will come a caliphate on the pattern 
then will come a kingdom in arrogance: then will come 
a caliphate on the pattern of prophecy. Then the 
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Abdu-l- Aziz came to the throne I wrote to him 
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and arrogant reigns, whereat he was much pleased.’ 
This hadi th is reported by Hudhaifa, who is credited 


heing the propvhet’s confidant on escha- 
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is asserted to extend to the yazmu-l-gtyama, so that, 
for the orthodox, there is an adequate explanation of 
the prophecies on such matters as the rise of the Turks 
and the principal battles fought against the Byzantines. 
The reigning house could not afford to leave their 
ponents with the sole right of collecting and promul- 
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ordere at that all hadith favourable to the house o 
should be suppressed, and the glories of the family of 
‘Uthman be extolled in hadith. The Umayyad hand 
is perhaps most clearly seen in the traditions which 


were forged to emphasize the sanctity of Jerusalem 
N Vv his rival ‘Abd 
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bring pressure to bear upon the pilgrims who 


resorted thither, and seduce them from their allegiance 
to the northern house, the problem which confronted 
‘Abdu-l-Malik in Syria was not unlike that of Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat in those regions; nor was his counter- 
move dissimilar. Whereas Jeroboam provided within 
his own territory sanctuaries for the veneration of his 
subjects, “Abdu-l-Malik hit upon the expedient of 
enjoining a pilerimage to the mosque he built in 
Jerusalem instead of the orthodox journey to Mecca 


ral 
and Medina. All that was necessary was to declare 
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* See Bab Fitan and the locus classicus in Qadar, p. 173. 
2 ii, p. 112. 
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and to procure for his assertion a confirmatory hadith 
with an zsu@d@ going back to the prophet himself.} 
‘Journey only to three mosques, Al Masjidu-l-Haram, 
the mosque of the prophet, and the mosque of Jeru- 
salem,’ is the form this tendentious hadith takes in 
Al Bukhari? The inventor is Al Zuhri, who fathers 
iton Abt Huraira. This was countered from Medina 
by the following hadith, which comes next in Bukhari's 
bab: ‘A prayer in this my mosque is better than 
a thousand Prayers in others, except the Masjidu-l- 
Haram. The interesting feature of these two hadith 
as Bukhari records them lies in the ¢erzama, which 





reads: ‘Of the eupenenty of prayer in the mosques of 
Meca and Medina, Bukhari was too scrupulous to 
omit from his collection a hadith which was supported 


by witnesses whose bona fides he did not suspect ; but 
by the simple expedient of ignoring the references to 
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of the holy places of the Hijaz. Ibn Maja gives the 
Syrian version of the latter half of the second hadith— 
undoubtedly the original, since Muhammad in the 
Quran had established the sanctity of the Hiaz 
temples—to the effect that prayer at Jerusalem is a 
thousand times more effective than at other places.’ 

Many hadith which exalt the honour and sanctity 
of Syria over the rest of the Muslim world still find 
a place in some of the collections. Thus in Ahmad’s 
Musnad and the Jami of Al Tirmidhi* we read that 

1 Journal Astatique, 1887, p. 482 

2 Bab Fadh-l-Salat, Krebl, p 299. 

* Sunan, Delhi, p. 102 * Mishkitlu-]-Masabik, p. 574. 
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the prophet said: ‘Blessed be Syria! “Why?” we 
asked. ‘“ Because ", $a aid he, “the angels of the Com- 


“eget Miracles ects Semel! “Nm 


passionate spread their wings | over it.’ Aba Daad 
from ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr: ‘There will be migration 
after migration and the best of men (will flee) to 
Abraham’s place of refuge. Again, Ibn Hawala: 
‘It will come to pass that armies will be assembled in 
Syria, the Yaman and Iraq. Said he: ‘Choose for 
me my course, O Apostle of God, if I live till that 
epoch. He replied - ‘Get you to Syria, for that land 


ee es ‘lean feayhn mt 1.4 ty dat a ey 


is chosen by God from his (WHOLE) Cdl til, ail 
will he gather the chosen of his creatures. if you 
refuse (to go there) then get you to Yaman and water 


your flocks from its pools. Verily God hath guaranteed 
to me the safety of Syria and its people.+ Other 
hadith tell us that the prophet especially recommended 


Damascus as a place of residence, and appointed a 
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Another form of the Umayyads’ official propaganda 
was the publication of hadith glorifying the name of 
the murdered ‘Uthman. He is said to nave been 


nelrarl out for the calinha te Wir the nranhet o have 
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been a martyr, and destined to be the companion of 
Muhammad in paradise. The long and involved 
explanations of ‘Uthman’s cowardice at Uhud and 
Badr,2 which earned him the title Al Farrar, The 
Fugitive, are undoubtedly an attempt to defend the 
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1 Most of the hadith that follow are quoted fiom the JWeshka?, and 
can easily be found under the appropiate chapte: headings. A more 
precise reference will not be given, for the reasons explained in the 


preface. 
2 Manaigib ‘Uthmdn in the vattous collections, and Houdas, u, 600 f 
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memory of one from whom the Umayyads claimed 
their right to the throne. 
It any external proof were needed of the forgery of 


tradition in the Umayyad period, 1 it may be found in 
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have compelled us to write hadith.! Undoubtedly 
the hadith exalting the merit of the pilgrimage to the 


qubbatu-l-Sakhra at Jerusalem is a survival of the 
tra adi itio nme Al Th ay ly ny fe cs cy ari T Ad ‘A un iT ad 


itions Al Zuhri composed. [bn ‘Aun, who die 
he middl le of the second century, refuses to credit 
traditions resting on the authority of Shahr b. Hau- 
shab because he had held office under the government.’ 
It is difficult to imagine a more telling accusation. 
Al Bukhari a century later feels no compunction in 
includ ing traditions in Shahr’s name in the category of 
‘genuine’, presumably because he knew I:ttle or nothing 


about the circumstances of the time in which Shahr 
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lived, nor the pressure that was brought to bear upon 
him. And it is to be remembered that Shahr is by no 
means the only Muhaddith whose name appears both 
in the canonical collections of tradition and in the roll 
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It need cause no surprise that comparatively few 
traditions ‘inspired’ by the Umayyad house survive. 


We have seen that a great many were in circulation 
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express assurance that the Abbasids sternly repressed 
them. The house of Abbas had ruled for more than 
a century when the great written collections were made, 


cr eel 


and during this time the theologians and muhaddithtn 


' Sprenger, oc. ca., and Muir, LAV, p. xxxu. 

> Al Tirmidhi (Bulag, t292, ii, p. 117), who constantly quotes 
hadith guaranteed by Shahr The Jfusnad of Al Tayalisi, Ibn ‘Aun’s 
pupil, contains but three such. ° MS, pp 40 ff 
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had been able to develop their doctrines and practices 
without the hindrance, and often with the help, of the 
government. In these circumstances it would be 
astonishing if more than a faint trace of traditions 
favourable to the irreligious race of the Umayyads 
was allowed to appear. As a matter of fact, we find 


that those preserved by Al Bukhari suggest to the 
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example must suffice: “Mu'awiya made an odd number 
of rak‘as after the evening prayer while a freed man 
belonging to Ibnu-l'Abbas was present. Whereupon 
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said . “‘ Let him alone, for he has been in the society of 
the prophet of God,’’! 


There isa pathetic c rit 
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about the tradition 
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by Ahmad b. Hanbal to Shuraih b.‘Ubaid. He says: 
‘The Ahlu-l-Sham were mentioned in Ali’s presence 


with the remark ‘“ Curse them, O commander of the 
Believers” ‘ No.” said he, ‘‘for I heard the apostle 
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of God say: The Abdal are in Syria. Now they are 
forty men; when one dies God puts another in his 
place. By them rain is obtained, victory gained over 


1 Bah Dinkr Ali Gwiya, no 28, Krehl, 


2 Cf, Aghani, x (quoted Mus, il, p. 
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wonder-working saints who mmungled unrecognized and often unpul- 
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ordeis of a myste1ious hierarchy, at whose head stood the Outbu-l- 

Ghauth See Arabian Society m the Atiddle Ages, Lanc, London, 
1883, pp 47-9. On 1aim-making among the heathen Azabs, see 
Wellhausen, Reste aradzschen Heidentums, p. 197. I suspect the 
activities alluded to here are similar to those of Rabbi Hon: in 
the Talmud, Za‘anizh, fol. 19 a. 
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our enemies, and punishment turned aside from the 
people of Syria.”’ This hadith is to be connected 
with the ritual cursing of the Umayyads. Al Ma’miin 


had to send round a street-crier to threaten all those 
who spoke well of Mu‘awiya, and a collection of hadith 
assailing the honour and prestige of the Umayyads 
was circulated by Al Mu‘tadid with the order that the 


cursing of the first of that dynasty should form part of 
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the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal strongly suggests that it 
was not only his theology but also his political fear- 
lessness which made him an object of Al Ma’mun’s 
hatred. 

An account of the criticism which Muhammadans 
have from time to time passed on the hadith literature 
has been reserved for a later chapter, but it may not 
be out of place to examine the defence implicit in 
many of the hadith themselves. During a long period 
of suppression the pious had to endeavour to form the 
religious life of the community. They had no official 
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unaer the g rnment—with few ex cept ions—— 


and the prophet’s 0 osition as the seal of the prophets 
and the revealer of the will of God for all time effec- 
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which would be regarded as authoritative by the com- 


munity. There was only one wav of doine thic 
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namely, to throw the teaching it was desired to incul- 
cate into the form of a hadith with an zszad reaching 
back to the prophet. Second-century writers make no 
secret of this method. They recognize that it is only 
the form adopted to secure the respectful attention of 
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their audience, they recognize, too, that it is a form 
adopted by all who wish to gain a respectful hearing 
from the piously disposed. Thus a hadith which 


die caalra 
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to undermine says: ‘After my de sath 1 sayings attributed 
to me will multiply just as a large number of sayings 
are attributed to the prophets who were before me. 
What is told you as a saying of mine you must compare 
with the Quran. What is in agreement therewith is 
from me whether I have actually said it or not.’ This 
is but another way of saying that provided an invented 
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none need trouble to inquire whether it actually pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of the prophet or not. What- 
ever the effect this frank admission may have on our 
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No bLAb sch Wk LL genuineness OL TNE WlunamMmMadanh tradi- 
tions as a whole, there is no necessity to impute the 


worst motives to these men who adopted the only 
course op pen To them to persuade their cOo-r eligionists. 
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It is instructive to observe that the defence of the 
legitimacy of those who, according to Old Testament 
critics, Promulgated = a code of laws in the name of 
Moses some five hundred vears after his death is i 


substance the same as that in the hadith last quoted.} 


* “To this conclusion, that Deuteronomy was wiitten m the age 
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produced its effect on account of the authority which 11 was believed 
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WO Possess, im er words, on account OF 1fS claiming, and being 


supposed, to be the woik of Moses. if Josiah had not believed the 
ancient law-book of Isiael to have been discovered, would he have 
attached any weight io us woids?. Its force must have been due 
principally to the name of Moses, which it bore; and if the piopheis 
wele aware that it did not reaily possess his authority, then not only 


are they guilty of an act questionable moually, but the course taken 
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over, the principle is canonized in Judaism, for we read 
in the Talmud a statement of startling similarity to 
that quoted above : Anything that a disciple of the 


ir av n 


may say in the future was revealed to Moses on 
Sinai. The use here of the word haddesh = haddatha 
is extremely interesting and suggestive: the intimate 
relationship between the Talmud and some sections of 
the hadith literature is a subject to which I shall recur 
in another place. 

In spite of these warning notes which still sound in 


by them 1s a confession of moral impotence and failute they resort 
tO an external name to accomplish what centuries of then own 
teaching had failed to effect. 

‘In estimating thcse objections, it must be remembered firstly, 
that what is essentially new in Deuteronomy is not the maffer, but the 
Jorm, . . Such laws as aie really new in Deuteronomy are but 
the logical and consistent development of Mosaic principles.... All 
Hebrew legislation, both civil and ceremonial, however, was (as a fact) 
derived ultimately from Moses, though a comparison of the different 
Codes in the Pentateuch shows that the laws cannot all in their 
piesent form be Mosaic: the Mosaic nucleus was expanded and 
developed in various duections, as national hfe became more complex 


at et et ee Sah a ae 


and religious ideas matured. Nevertheless, all Hebrew laws. are 


formulated unde: Moses’ name,—a fact which shows that there was 
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nbracing a moral, a ceremonia 
a civil element: the new laws, or extensions of old laws, which as 
to be desirable, were accommodated io this 
tradition, and incorporated mto it, being afterwards enfoiced by the 
puiestly or civil authority as the case might be.... It is no fraudulent 
invocation of the legislato.’s name: it 1s simply anothe: application 
of an established custom.’—S. R. Driver, A Cratical and Enegetual 
Commentary ou Deuteronomy, Edinburgh, 1g02, pp. lv-lvu. All this 
is equally true of Muhammadan legislation and the ethical and moral 
truths inculcated in the hadith hterature, 
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We have examined some of the influ which 


e3 
were at work during the formative perio od of f Islam, 
and seen how they have all left their mark on tradition. 
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wn 


It now remains to review briefly the criticism of hadith 
by Muhammadans themselves It is quite impossible 





here to attempt to give a ésumé of the opinions formed 
by the principal Arabic writers. In general, perhaps, 
it may be said that, like most Oriental authors, without 
feeling themselves in any way bound to take into 
account the trustworthiness of their sources, they used 
the hadith literature as a quarry from which to extract 
ever they considered relevant to their purpose. 

1e writers who were not afraid to subject the 
.monical literature to some sort of criticism will be 
noticed. 

The two judgements which Muhammadans them- 
selves have passed on hadith have been admirably 
summarized by Dr. Nicholson :* ‘While every impar- 
tial student will admit the justice. of Ibn_O 
‘cai that no religion has such_ historical attestations 
as Islam—/aysa L-ummatin mina’ lumamt asnadun ha- 


asnadihini—he must at the same time cordially assent 
EO the ohce euation “made Ry annther Muhammadan 


* 
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“14 ‘Literary story of the Arabs, London, £907, De Dp. r4g. 
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‘In nothing do we see pious men more given to false- 


‘hood than in Tradition” (lam nara ’lsahhina ft shayin 


akithaba minkum ft ‘l-hadith), The latter statement 
;was made by ‘Asim al-nabil (d. 212) almost the same 


Said (d. 192); both o 
tury before the compilation of the first corpus of 
canonical tradition. Al-Zuhri is reported to have said 


‘that the reason he wrote down hadith was because of 


f 
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. the prevalence of traditions emanating from the East 


. whose authenticity he denied. 


A most significant recognition within hadith itself 
tr Khe found 1 
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S 
Ibn ‘Umar reports that Muhammad ordered 
all dogs to be killed save sheep-dogs and hounds. 
Abii Huraira ‘added the word az zax‘zn, where- 
1 Umar makes the remark, ‘Abi Huraira 
rs A 1 


di 
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illustration of the 
underlying motive of some hadith can hardly be found. 

Weighty pronouncements against what was becoming 
a universal evil produced a reaction. Men came to 
see that the union of truth and falsehood might result 
in the complete overthrow of apostolic tradition. A 
most remarkable feature of the reaction was that t 
theologians borrowed the weapons of the hars. In 
order to combat false traditions they invented others 
equally destitute of prophetic authority. An extra- 
ordinary number of Companions are cited as witnesses 


1 JASB, 1856, p. 322. 2 Kitabu-l-Said, Bab 6. 

* Cf. Tirmidhi, i, p. 281, and JZS, u, p. 49 and the notes there (to 
which add Ibn Maja, Bab Qatli-l-kilabi, illa kalb saidin au zar‘in). 
I do not find Ibn “Umar’s damaging observation on Abii Huraira in 
Krehl or Houdas a loc. 
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that the prophet said, ‘Whoever shall repeat of me 
that which I have not said, his resting-place shall be in 
hell’?! A study of the theological systems of the 
world would hardly reveal a more naive attempt to 
tread the szvate-l-mustagim'! Other pseudo-prophetic 
hadith portray Muhammad warning his people against 
liars who will seek to mislead the community while 
claiming his authority for so doing. 

However, the threat of eternal damnation was not 
thought to be sufficient in itself to secure the com- 
munity against the forgeries of the unscrupulous, The 
matter s 


ss l._ ~~ an ails, athe, hy, ml a 


er SOon, Moreover, oecamMe one ot political urgency. 
such chapters as we now find in the canonical tradi- 
tions dealing vith the merits of the heroes of the 


different factions of Islam had a profound influence on 
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atin, 


the popular mind. Obviously much might be done 
by promulgating the Aadal ‘Ali,’ or, on the other 
hand, the Fadazl ‘Uthméan, in a province which had 


heard of neither. Tn fact according CO the express 
w "Ranh ide ao omy “p= 


beg dl 


statement of Muslim, criticism of hadith owed its rise 
to the great dynastic struggles of the second century, 
when the empire was split into hostile camps, each of 
them supporting their pretensions by a claim to 
apostolic authority. Criticism of hadith was keenest 
in those regions where political and religious differences 
were most felt, notably in the Iraq. As we have seen, 
it centred not on the subject-matter but on the chain 
of guarantors, though perhaps, since Orientals are the 
best judges of Oriental mentality, the result was very 


Cf Muu, ZA, 1912, p. xxxvi. The saying 1s to be found in all 
collections. 

* The hadith extolling his meuts and establishing his claim to the 
highest place in the prophet’s estimation. 
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much the same. Hadith was not criticized from the 
point of view of what was inherently reasonable and 
to be regarded as worthy of credence,! but from a 
consideration of the reputation which the guarantors of 
the tradition bore. However, the doctrine of ljma 
may have had a restraining influence on purely subjec- 
tive criticism, for quite early it had been extended to 
cover the sphere of hadith, and what the community 
agreed upon was above serious questioning. 

However, there was still a large circle outside the 
orthodox thinkers who rejected the whole system of 
hadith. They were 
which happened to nt n with the views and doctrines 
of the doctors, or even with those which might fairly 
be held to support their own view of life. So far from 


IF 


being impressed b by the earnestness of the traditionists 
who scrupulously examined the zszéd, t 
of sanctity which had gathered round he early guaran- 
tors of tradition, the independent thinkers of the 
second and third centuries openly mocked and derided 
the system as a whole and the persons and matters 
named therein. Some of the most flagrant examples 
of these lampoons will be found in the Book of Songs, 
where indecent stories are cast into the form in which 
tradition was customarily handed down to posterity. 
Nor were these careless free-lances alone in attacking 
the elaborate system which was being built up on the 
foundation of the supposed utterances of the prophet. 
Popular as such literature was among savanés and 


1 T except, of course, the great philosophical historian Ibn Khaldiin, 
who expressly says, ° the rule for distinguishing what is true from what 
is false in history is based on its possibility o1 impossibility, quoted 
by Nicholson, ZA7A, p 438. 
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ulgar alike, a more serious enemy to the orthodox 
entered the field. The many mutually contradictory 
traditions coined to establish dogmatic and legal points 
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eagerly seized upon hadith which had been discredited 
by the conscience of Islam. The presence of folk-lore 
and fable whose heathen origin was well known to the 
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which were borrowed direct from Jewish Hageada and 
Christian legend were especially vulnerable to attack. 
Their presence is deprecated by speeches attributed to 
the prophet in other hadith, and Ibn Qutaiba boldly 
throws them overboard. * As Ibn Khaldiin says, the 
Arabs were an dee aad wi race, with no hed tee nor 


ook 


ee 
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for information to the Jews who had accepted Islam, 

These, says this learned author, were no less ignorant 

than the surrounding Arabs ; but they brought over 
1. 


eater. T nln wmamea mt én my rn Angee pla ed an ot ore 
into iSiaiM a MasS OF Their Own tradi LiOnS, Send PLLA 
those dealing with the of the creation and with 


the future of the human race. Commentaries were 
soon filled with their stories So creat was their 
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reputation with the Muslims that their fables and 
pseudo-prophetic hadith were accepted despite the fact 
that all proof of the speakers: veracity or the intrinsic 
no. These Jews 
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a permanent place in Muslim tradition. Despite their 
vulnerable zsz@ds, the later collectors accepted them 
for the sake of their valuable influence in the sphere 
of morals and ethics. Nemesis followed hard on this 
weakness, for, as we have seen, the fables were on the 
one hand a cause of embarrassment in dealing with 
the attacks of the learned; and the public on the other 
hand showed a marked preference for the lying and 
impudent inventions of the street story-tellers, the 
gussas, who clothed their nonsense in the garb of a 
canonical sazad.1 Unless the ears of the simple 
believer had been tickled and his curiosity stimulated 
by these haggadic stories the gussa@s could never have 
entered into competition with the muhaddithiin. So 
great was the effrontery of these street orators and 
fablemongers that the saintly Ibn Hanbal had to flee 
before them. 





* The following two illustrations of the methods of these plausible 
rascals deserve mention, as they are not without humour, and show 
how inciedibly ciedulous the ordinary ignorant Muslim was: 


(2) ‘The poet Kulthim b. “Amr al ‘Attibi, who lived in the time of 
Hariin and Al-Ma’miin, collected a crowd round him in a mosque of 
the capital, and gave out the following hadith in the correct form: 
‘‘Fie who can touch the end of his nose with the tip of his tongue can 
be certain that he will never feel the flames of hell.’ As though a 
signal had been given the whole compan 

a. 
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see whether t 
AES, , p. 164, 

(4) ‘They collect a great clowd of people round them one Qiss 
stations himself at one end of the street and naiates tiaditions about 
the meiits of ‘Ali, while his fellow stands at the othe: end of the street 
exalting the virtues of Abii Bakr. Thus they secure the pence of the 
Nasibi as wellas the Shi‘i, and divide then gains equally afterwards.’ 
1b., pp. 165 f. 
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But in matters of jurisprudence the _Eraditionists 


refused to yield. On the contrary, one result of the 
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following hadith, which a re now canonical, will demon- 
strate: ‘Verily I have brought the Quran and along 
with it that which is similar thereto, yet the rich man 
on his throne would say, “ Hold fast the Quran and 
its injunctions to enjoy and to refrain.” But verily 
what the apostle of God has declared unlawful God 
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you suppose that God has not forbidden anything but 
what is contained in this Quran? Verily by God that 
which I have commanded, admonished, and forbidden 
is like unto the Quran and more than it. And God 
does not permit you to enter the houses of the People 
of the Book without their permission, nor to beat their 


wives and eat their fruit, provided they have paid their 
taxes. Nothing could be more explicit than this 
assertion of the authority of tl ral law enshrined in 
tradition. 


But this position involved the giving of some sort 
of guarantee that traditions were authentic, and so, 
when in the third century the compilation of the 
canonical collections was begun, a systematic selection 
mae tert ater hv deanery rl ag tea on 
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uncritical estimation of the collectors—became an 
integral part of the science of tradition. Inquir 


@ 
uir 
were made as to the character of the cuarantors 
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whether they were morally and religiously satisfactory, 
whether they were tainted with heretical doctrines, 
whether they had a reputation for truthfulness, and 
had the ability to transmit what they had themselves 
heard. Finally, it was necessary that they should be 
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competent witnesses whose testimony would be accepted 
in a court of civil law. 

In Muslim’s day the great importance of hadith, as 
a study in itself, was clearly recognized, for we find in 
his collection? the saying: ‘Verily this science® is 
a religion: take care on whose authority you receive 
your religion.’ There are also the solemn words: 
‘The zsuad is a matter of religion; and were it not for 
the zsua@d any one could say what he pleased’ (4auda-é- 
isnadu lagala man sh@ a ma sh@a): in other words, the 
isn@d was regarded as a protection against forgery and 
invention, as it well may have been with the religiously- 
minded Muslims. Muslim himself evidently does not 


feel comfortable about the selection he has made from 
the content of Muhammadan tradition. He tells us on 
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the authority of Ibn Sirin that ‘people used not to ask 
questions about the zszd@d, but when dissension (/¢za) * 
broke out they said, “ Tell us the names 's OF your autho- 


rities.” So the aeklu-f-sunna were scrutinized and their 
hadith received, and the hte bbida were scrutinized 
1 /ASB, 1856, p. 83. 2 Bab Al Isnaéd min al Din. 


> 'The ‘Science of Tradition’ determines what 1s to be understood 
by a saying or action of the prophet which forms the subject of 
tradition. It 1s defined in the Dichonary of Technical Terms .... 
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ed. A. Sprenger, Calcutta, 1862, p. 27, thus : “The science of tradition 


is that science by which the sayings and doings of the prophet of God 
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metaphouical or hteral, geneial 01 particular, absolute or qualified, 
explicit o1 umplicit, and so on, accoiding to the rules of Arabic... . 
As to his doings, they are the things which he did of himself, whether 
he commanded us to follow him therein o1 not, as for example, actions 
which he did naturally or out of some individual characteristic.’ 

* On the double meaning of this word see Bukhaii, K2/adu-l-Saum. 
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and their hadith were not received. In the same 
chapter he mentions that traditions—which the context 
suggests were in some way suspicious—were received 
as genuine because the people who reported them were 
notorious 'y pious Muslims. 


He adds the exceedinoly imno 
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the traditionists (ahdul ‘Llme) frequently suspected 
reporters of tradition, but that they did not feel it 
incumbent upon them to expose their faults and to give 
a decision against them, except where serious interests 
were involved. He strongly deprecates this careless- 
ness on the ground that false hadith constitute a 
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standing menace to Islam. He urges that the utmost 
“ony, be rl L. 1 ty, uch tradit om aun git 
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ains should be taker 
and unworthy of credence, and he has only contempt 
for those who, knowing that traditions are weak, wil- 
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pious. ‘He that thus treads the path of knowledge 
has no part in it, and ought to be called ignorant rather 
than learned,’ says Muslim. 

The three categories into which all traditions were 
divided were sound (sad7%), fair (Zasax), and weak 
(dif). One of the great differences between the 


of Bukhair ‘Tancd Muslim?! was that the former 
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collection 
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reiused to regard hadith mwu‘an‘an as standing in the 


same category as those which contained words like 
‘I heard’ or ‘I saw’ the Prophet of God, or ‘ So-and-so 
informed me’. Unless some word implying personal 
contact between two guarantors was used in a tradition 
Bukhari maintained that Islam could not apply it to 
establish any law. ‘To him and to rigorists i 
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' Supra, p. 32. 
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The Muslim doctors’ view of tradition, as given by 
Al Jurjani (d. 816), is both detailed and clear, and is 
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vailed among his co-religionists. He says with good 
reason that the text of a tradition is rarely taken into 
account, and that criticism is confined to the zsxédd. 
defines and subdivides them at length thus. 
I. Sahih #2 OF SC sound tradition. 
nad. KO tradition which is supported by authori- 
ties resting. on 1 the prophet. 
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marfa. Carried back and attributed to the prophet; 
i.e. it may be muttasal or mougif. 

muanan. Linked by the word ‘from’ instead of a 
word implying personal contact. 
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muallag. Suspended with the name of a guarantor or 
more missing. If the name is missing from the 
middle it is 5 maneiegale’ if from the end it is 
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mudrajz. One which has been glossed or interpolated 
by one of the first reporters. 

mashhitr, Well known, and from many reporters. 

gharib, Resting on the authority of only one person. 

‘astz. Kesting on the authority of two or three 
persons. 





musahhaf, Badly written either in respect ‘to the 
name of a oar antor or with a variant reading in 
the sa¢n. 
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1eard’ and so on. 
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2. 2.00 or weak. 
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magth Cut off. Emanating from the ‘ Followers’ 
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as to their sayings and doings. Not a legal proof. 
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did or said so-ancl-so. 

mungata. Severed, i.e. a link is missing. 

mudal, One or more names missing, c.g. a statement 
of Malik that Muhammad said. 

shédh. At variance with another well-tested tradition, 

munkar. A weal tradition at variance with another 
weak one. 
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course is falsely claimed between guarantors, or 
the name of one has | been intentiona ally disguised 
by means of an appellative. 
mudtarab. Deranged by verbal inconsistencies with 
another tradition. 
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maglio. One known to have come from a person 
other than the one named. 

maudét. Supposititious; hearsay which may be truth 

or mere invention. . 

2, Flasan or fair tradition 
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names, titles, epithets, and degrees appertaining to to the 
science would be a lengthy matter’, and be content 


a lengthy matter and be 
sari e hy 7 MaALrITEN | at tly AA oat he Ly on aw. be mmla ere men | chee ie th asta sit, sore 
Wail ch Pei uodt OL beat cllith LIC OUCH LCCUnICd! CCTs 
given in the appendix.? As an example of the appli- 
cation of this systematic criticism the following extracts 


from Abii Daiid may be of interest :? 


6 ia) iat oan rrarwurortli nh fac bansaatar baa Tela riety, eamenan 
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des Yazid al Dalani dem Ahmad b. Hanbal vorge- 
legt, er hat mich aber hart zuruckgewiesen, weil er es 
als krasse Falschung betrachtete, er sagte : Was hat 
Jazid . . . unter den Genossen des Qatada zu suchen, 
hat er sich ja nicht um Hadith gekimmert! : 
‘Dieses Hadith ist nicht stark (gawi), Muslim b. 
Khalid ist schwach (da7f). .. Ein schwacher Gewahrs- 
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jowledge pt the Science of Muslin fradition, in SAGA, Vu, 1862, 
q 
om I owe the foregoing. 
airo, 1280, i, p. 20, quoted in AVS, ii, p. 251. 
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mann, beide Hadithe sind falsch (wahkm) ... nach 
einem Isnad: Al Hajjaj ‘an Al Zuhri. Dies i i 
schwaches Hadith, Al Hajjaj hat den Zuhri nie gesehen 





und nie von ihm oehor t, auch fa‘far b. Rabi'a hat den 
Zuhri nie oesehen, dieser hat nur schriftlich mit jenem 


2 
verkehrt. (p 197.) 
The importance and value of the examination of the 
tsnad is obvious. By impugning the bona fides of a 





guarantor—the process was called jar or fa‘an, i.e. 
eT mT ewan rliery a ae nga dor, hoe art ble gee cis of ag tty, do maton ay re don ay wey me athe een oe op 
WA Ueda Lida ne Lo vii ie EB Louousana S$ OL Unit IStCWo! win y 


traditions were eliminated from the canonical collec- 
tions. On the other hand, if the subject-matter (etm) 
contained an obvious absurdity or an anachronism 
there was no ground for rejecting the hadith if the 
zsnad was sound, ‘This is the reason why there are so 


many hadith of a contradictory import in one and the 
came Jab 


same 6a6. His 
not arise when once e the prophetic power of Muhammad 
was established as an article of faith. The exist- 
ence to this day of such hadith as those quoted in 
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Chapters V and Vi Can only 
amazing credulity of the Muhammadan community is 
realized. 
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sane remarks of Ibn Khaldun? on a subject which 
more than once within living memory has profoundly 
stirred a Muhammadan country. 
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the family of the prophet must appear who will 
strengthen religion and make justice manifest. The 
Muslims will follow him, and he will gain possession 
of the Muslim kingdoms, and be called Al Madhi. 


1 Al Mugaddma, Beyrut, ch. 52, p. 271. 
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the signs of the (last) ‘hour indicated in the Sahih. 
Then Jesus will descend from heaven and kill Al- 
Dayal ; or, as some say, will descend 


a 1. 1 wae, 1. * T,. ti AT TVs « al, |, x1 
Mahdi) and nee Hit to Kill Al-Dajja eLiic. W 


come ome — ot 


the Mahdi as [mam in prayer. On this subjec 
are cited as proof which the Imams have published, 
though there are not wanting those who deny their 
authenticity, often comparing ‘them with other reports. 
. We will now quote the hadith that bear on this 
matter ; the objections which have been made to them , 
and the ground on which the objections rest... . 
We say, then, that many of the Imams have published 
hadith about the Mahdi, namely, Al Tirmidhi, Abi 
Daud, Al Bazzar, Ibn Maya, Al Hakim, Tabarani, and 
Abu Ya'la al-Mausili, They carry back the traditions 
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to many of the companions ‘like “AN, Ibn ‘Abbas, Ibn 


Umar, Ta lha, Ibn Mas’ ud, Abu Huraira, Anas, “Aba 
Said al-Khudri, Um Habiba, Thauban, Ourra ibn 
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know, impugning ( jarfl) precedes justification (ta'a we). 
If we find any of the guarantors of tradition convicted 
(¢a‘an) of carelessness, defective memory, weakness, or 
lack of judgement, the soundness of the hadith is 
thereby adversely affected and its value decreased 
If it be argued that on these grounds guarantors 
accepted by “the authors of the Sahihan are affected 
(we may reply) that Ijma° has agreed to accept the 
works of these two writers, and public conduct (‘aml) is 
based on their contents. Ijm4@‘ is the greatest protec- 
tion and the best defence. No other work can be put 
in the same sure category (as the Sahihan). Never- 
theless we find ground for discussion as to their isnads 
s been handed down by doctors of ha adit 
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Our author then proceeds to “quote a long extract 
from the work of Al-Suhaili (d. 581) on the authority 
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of Aba Bakr b. Abii Khaithama (d. 279), of which we 
givea summary. ‘He (apparently Abu Bakr)? says: 
the following hadith rests on the authority of only one 


companion a nd comes from al Iskaf: 
rophe -~f£ 7-7] ant. of LT. aVTeS 
I. T he propie Ol APOC odld . ric who disbel iev Co 


in the Mahdi is an infidel, and he who disbelieves in Al 
Dajjal is an infidel, ”" Now he says the same thing of 
the sun rising in the west—sufficient indication of exag- 
geration ' Moreover, God knows whether he is right in 
carrying back the tradition to Malik. At any rate, 
Al Iskaf with the doctors is suspect and an inventor. 
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es 8 \~ } $ iF MiuiQiot anda £.ODU avduida DuUDLISO a tPaCQicion 
resting on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas’ by way of 


‘Asim (d. 127), one of the seven readers, Zirr b. 
Hubaish and ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘tid from the prophet. 
‘Though the world had but a day to exist God would 
prolong that day until he sent a man of mine or of my 
family whose name is my name and whose father’s 


name iS as mv lath ara nama? aren Ahn Tail « WY thout 
Ak Ca hd ch Yo BARRA ap LACE LE Le we A RM CR OV A le 
comment. Now he says in his celebrated epistle that 


a 


what is cited in his book without comment is true. 
“) T irmidht s version is: ‘The world shall not pass 


Te Pe or ap a Dae at eb 


away UNntila man oO 
veign over the Arabs. And elsewhere with the 
variant ‘untila man of my family shall be in power’ 
(wala). Both of them are asan sahih. Moreover, 
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Hither this 1s a mistake fo. Ibn Mas‘iid, as I suspect (Ibn Abbas 
and Ibn Mas‘id were both named ‘Abd ‘Allah); o1, since they were 
contemporauies, the tradition was attibuted to them both. 
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he relates them maug#f on the authority of Abi 
Huraira. Al Hakim says that Al Thauri (d. 161), 
Shu‘ba (d. 160), Zaida, and other Imams of the 
Muslims relate the same from ‘Asim. 
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on the said ‘Asim as a traditionist is most instructive: 


Al Hakim. Sahih. ‘Asim was a Muslim Imam. 

Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241). An honest, trustworthy 
man; but Al-A‘amash (d. 148) had a better 
memory ; and Shu'ba, too, preferred him to ‘Asim. 
AlAgli (d. 261) did not accept his authorities 
(Zirr and Abi Wail) (d. 79), and regarded tradi- 


tions from these men as weak. 
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memories. 

Aba Hatim (d. 275). Trustworthy and honest in 
hadith, but he has not a retentive memory. Al 
Nasais judgement on him is not consistent. 

bn Hirash (? Khirash d. 322). Disapproves of his 
hadith. i 

Abi Jafar al ‘Aqali (d. 322). He had nothing but a 
bad memory. 

Al Daraqutni (d. 385). Has somewhat to say about 
his memory. 

Yahya b. Al Oattan (d. 198). Every ‘Asim I have 
ever met had a bad memory. I heard Shu‘ba say 
“Asim b. Aba UN ujiid told me traditions, but I 


' Read /2 nafsi for fil-naso. 
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but not as a traditionist, though by nature truth- 
ful, His traditions are Aasan. 

Ibn Khaldiin remarks that if it be objected that the 
two shaikhs have published traditions from ‘Asim, it 
may be replied that they have only done so when his 
reports have been confirmed by others; not solely on 
his 
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The reader would only be wearied by further 
examples of [bn Khaldiin’s exhaustive investigation of 
the authority for the belief in the coming of the Mahdi. 
But it is interesting to notice that he makes the point 
that there is no mention whatever of the Mahdi in 
Muslim’s Sahih; and that o the relevant traditions 


else where onlv a | few are ee from taint Moreover, 
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credits the Prophet with the utterance. ‘There is no 
Mahdi except Jesus the son of Mary.’! 

The extraordinary reverence in which the Sahih of 
Bukhari was held naturally deterred Muslim scholars 
from criticizing its contents. Within a century of its 
appearance it was hailed by a writer as the prophet’s 
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advancing years. Bukhari was regarded as a saint, 
and pilgrimages were made to his tomb: the possession 


@eVen of a Conv of his hook was h eld tO be a sure 
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“Although such an ‘exalted position was not attained 


* The Isnad given is: Muhammad b. Khalid Al Jund: fiom Abbin 
b. Salih b. Abi “Ayyash fiom Al Hasan al Basri from Anas b. Malik. 
The judgements on these are as follows: Yahya b. Ma‘in says Muh. 
ibn Khalid is trustwoithy. Al Baihagi, it 1s unique. Al Hakim says 
the isnad occurs in different forms, mursai. Abu ‘Ayydsl 1s branded 
as mairik by Baihaqi; it is mzzgata‘; in short, the tradition 1s da‘if 
and mudfarad, 
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by Muslim and his work, yet it has always been 


bracketed with the Sahih of Bukhari, and they are 
cited ae The Two Ga ae (QGahtThan But nemiucl 
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the ground of the authority of the Sahihan was their 
acceptance by the general consent of the Islamic com- 
munity, and they had not been subjected to any 
systematic critical examination, some dissentient voices 
have been raised against them from the earliest times 
down to the present day. Like the customs they 
sought to authorize by appeal to apostolic custom and 
precept, they owe their position to zywa'’, not to their 
inherent virtue and faultlessness. Al Déaraqutni 
(d. 385) devotes a book (ad Sstedrakat wal Tatabbu) to 
the demonstration of the weakness of many of the 
canonical traditions, while Abii Datid and his disciples 
claim for his work a higher position than that of any 
collection of hadith. Again, Ibn ‘Abd al Barr (d. 463) 
and Al Nawawi (d. 676) do not hesitate to assail tradi- 
tions which seem to them to be contrary to reason or 
derogatory to the dignity of the prophet. However, 
though theologians down to the ninth century in- 
veighed against particular hadith in the canonical col- 


hed against part aditl 
lections, the authority of the Sahihan as the content of 
genuine apostolic tradition as a whole was not called 


in question. 


Modern Criticism of Tradition by Muslims. 


The study of hadith and hadith-criticism in Muslim 
academies still continues on the lines laid down a 


thousand years ago; and it is interesting to see how 
the modern educated Muslim regards this activity. 
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The extracts that follow are taken from ‘A critical 
exposition of the popular “Jihad” ... by Moulavi 


Cheragh Ali”? 


‘The biographers of Mohammad and the narrators 
of his campaigns are too lax in enumerating the expe- 
datinne lad by Mi ah Ann nmad Thaw hava, noted down 
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the names and accounts of various expeditions wi ithout 
having due regard to a rational criticism, or without 
being ~ bound by the stringent laws of the technical 
requirements of traditionary evidence. Consequently 
they give us romances of the expeditions without 
specifying which of them are true and which fictitious 
There are many expeditions enumerated by the bio- 
eraphers which have, in fact, no trustworthy evidence 
for their support; some are altogether without founda- 
tion, and some of them are wrongly termed as expedi- 
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tions for warring purposes.’ The writer in a foot-note 
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arranged the mass of popular romances and favourite 
tales of campaigns, which had become stereotyped in 
their time, but were for the most part the inventions 
of a playful fantasy. Further, he observes (p. xxii) of 
Bukhari’s account of Muhammad’s wars in the Kitabu- 
l-Maghazi: ‘Even the latter minimized numbers are 
not deserving of confidence.’ 

p. cit. ‘Itis only the Mohammadan Common Law, 
with all its traditions or oral sayings of the Prophet— 
very few of whith are genuine reports*—and the sup- 


posed chimerical concurrence of the learned Moslem 
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fades, Tyna, and K7as), passed under the name of 
figah or Shariati, that has blended together the 
spiritual and the secular, and has become a barrier nm 
some respects regarding certain social and political 
innovations for the higher civilization and progress of 


the nation,’ 





' Calcutta, 1885, pp. xx ff. 2 ‘The italics are mine.—A. G 
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Indian author repuciates traditions and traditionists 
which do not support his own enlightened views, nor 
to > criticize his attitude towards hadith from the same 
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his is religion, But it is interesting to see how the hadith 
literature, and the vast structure built upon it, are 
viewed by the modern Muhammadan.! 


‘ It is only a tn a oP The “ae Seal fin ole le elle oi. sla th de ay 9 ha oh 
militarv and nolitica | ehantere Wi Cc allnw! <1 WATS oiney 
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unprovoked war with non-Moslems, exacting tribute 


from “the people of the Book”, and other idolaters, 
except those of Arabia, for which the Hanafi Code of 
the Common Law has nothing short of conversion to 
Islam or destruction by the sword. As a rule, our 
canonical legists support their theories by quotations 
from the Mohammadan Revealed Law,ie the Koran, 
as well as from the Sonnah, or the traditions from the 
Prophet, however absurd and untenable may be their 
process of reasoning and argumentative deductions... 

The Mohammadan Common Law is by no means 
divine or superhuman. It mostly consists of uncertain 
traditions, Arabian usages and customs, some frivolous 
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he canonical legists. it nas not 
unchangeable by enlightened Mohammadans of any 
Moslem country and in any age since its compilation 
in the fourth century of the Hejira. All the Mujta- 
hids, ‘Ah! Hadis, and other non-Mokallids had had 
no regard for the four schools of Mohammadan reli- 
gious jurisprudence, or the Common Law.’ 


The same writer is even more explicit elsewhere: ? 

1 Op. cit, pp. 158 ff. 

2 The proposed polttical .. . reforms in the Ottoman Empire and other 
Mohammadan States (Bombay, 1883), pp. xix and 147, quoted by 
Goldzather, 448, p. 132. 
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‘The vast flood of traditions soon formed a chaotic 
sea. Truth and error, fact and fable mingled together 
in an undistinguishable confusion. Every religious, 
social, and political system was defended, when neces- 
Sary, to please a Khalif or an Ameer to serve his 
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Le 
ation of any stan testi, ... 
I am seldom inclined to quote traditio raving little 
or no belief in their genuineness, as genera ally they are 
unauthentic, unsupported, and one-sided.’ 
It will have become clear how the acute reasoning 


e 


of thie cultured and enliohtened Tndian centlem san 
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has anticipated many of the conclusions of European 
Orientalists. His writings are by no means alone in 
protesting against the authority of tradition. They 
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which awaits the opportunity for expression in that 
Reformation and Renaissance many of the best minds 
in Islam confidently anticipate. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 





HADITH 


Ettlics and morals.—Trade and commercial mora- 
fity,—Divorce-—Courtesy and kindness—Slavery.— 
Lreatment of animals.—Retaliation—Frhad.—Oaths 
and vows.—Folklore and animism —Women and mar- 


yiage—Manners and customs. 


To give an exhaustive account of the whole contents 
of the hadith literature is as impossible as it is to 


the reader finds the 
constant quotation tedious it must be urged that there 
are already a large number of books about Islam which 
give the opinions of their writers; and only by giving 
the zpstssema verba of the traditions can the charge of 
unfairness and partiality be rebutted. 

The moral grandeur and beauty of many of the 
sayings attributed to Muhammad in the hadith is not 
the least of the causes of the veneration and affection 
in which he is held throughout the Muhammadan 





1 I have found the Kanzu-l~Ummal impossible to use except as 
a book of reference. Its vast bulk and peculiar method of arrange- 
ment render it unsuitable except as a corpus tradztionum. Almost 
all the citations in this chapter are from the Adishkatu-l-Masdadih, 
Bombay, 1880 The translation of this by Captain A. N. Matthews 
(Calcutta, 1809), in two volumes, 1s a remarkable work foi its time. 
A tradition can be readily found by its means, but the work is not 
complete, or, at any rate, follows a somewhat shorter text, and should 
be used with caution. 
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SELECTIONS FROM HADITH 
world. And any estimate of his living influence must 
necessarily be one-sided unless it allows not only for 
the all-pervading authority and example of the prophet 
applied as it is to every single detail of human life 
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for mankind. It is this 
aspect of Islam and of its founder which has not 

West the generous recognition it has 
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Ethics and Morals. The prophet is said to have 
declared that ° A Muslim is he from whose tongue and 
hands Muslims are safe’,' and that ‘it is required of 
the best of men that they should love God and his 
apostle above all others and their fellowmen ? for God’s 


sake’. The ‘prophetic view of honesty as a principle 
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of. life 4 ws s well expressed in the hadith ¢ A caruant aft 
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God shall not acquire property unlawfully and give 


atte 


alms thereof which shall be accepted. Nor shall he 
spend thereof and be blessed. And he shall not leave 
it behind him as it will bring him to hell. God does 
not blot out evil by evil, but God blots out evil by 
good.’ 


salima-l-mushnviina wee 

2 ‘abd. There is a stuking similauty in the phrascology of some 
of these sayings and the maxims of the great Jewish fathers. The 
constant enumeration of categoiies (already found in the book of 
Proverbs), e.g. Three things aie an abommation unto the Lord, 
is strongly 1eminiscent of Piige Aboth, ed. Taylor, Cambridge, 
pp. LI—12, &c., as is the use of ‘add here. Cf. al hhyu ka-abadim 
ha-meshammeshim eth ha-Rab, &c. 
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his debts in a kindly spirit. ‘The place of the faithful 
merchant who speaks the truth is with the prophets, 
the veracious, and the martyrs. The prophet ex- 
pressly forbade buying from a person in distress; the 
purchase of any thing to which a risk or hazard 
attaches ;} and of fruit before it has ripened. ‘He 
who sells a thing without notifying the buyer of 
a defect in it will abide in the hate of God, and the 
angels will curse him unceasingly!’ Muhammad is 
said to have related the following story (which in a 
shorter and somewhat different form is related of 
Rabbi Shim’on in Haggada). A man of the people 
who were before you? bou: ght a plot of land, and found 
in it a jar containing gold. Whereupon he said to the 
seller, ‘Take your gold for I only bought your plot.’ 
The latter replied, ‘But I sold you the ground and 
whatever it contained.’ So they went to an arbitrator, 
who instructed them to marry the one’s son to the 
other's daughter and endow them with the proceeds, 
giving something in ams. 

The golden n rule 
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Would | any 0 one of you like to have his upper chamber 
broken into, his treasury ransacked, and his food taken 
away? Now the udders of their cattle are the treasury 
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L 
to lend money and to say to his servant, “If you come 
to a man who is unable to pay, pass him over; per- 


' bat‘u-l-gharart. Commentators differ as to the meaning of this 
phiase. 

* This reference to the Jews would seem to indicate that the speaker 
is conscious that he is borrowing from an alien source. 
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adventure God will pass over our shortcomings.” And 
when he stood before God He did so pass him over. 

This principle is carried even further in the chapter 
which deals with the laws of retaliation. The higher 
law of forgiveness is clearly propounded. Abt Darda 
says : ‘Tl heard the prophet say, ‘“ There is no man 
who receives a bodily injury and forgives! the offender 
but God will exalt his rank and diminish his sin.” 


Trade and Conmercial Morahiy. The following 
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ing the commercial life of the ™ uhammadan world : 
\bu Mas‘aid Al Ans&ri said,‘ Verily the apostle of God 


declared unlawful the price of a dog, the wages of 
nd 4 ly pry c..3 mt y rien tae .? Ahn Haar 
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the craigs of a singing girl.’ 
The thoroughness of the prophetic condemnation 


nn 


of usury leaves no room for any part, however indirect, 
in the transaction. ‘The apostle of God cursed the 
receiver® of interest, the payer, the clerk who writes 


the bond, and the two witnesses thereof, and said, 
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records that Muhammad forbade the barter of a heap 
of dates of an unknown weight for a specified quantity. 
Sma, Muslims are forbidden to sell the fruit upon 


: LA en 
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ieir trees before it is ripe , oven when the two par ties 
are willing to take the ‘risk inseparable from the 
transaction.* 


I hoy doe oy ahd oy oe oe dw Len The COMM rt aati, Ge try i rome, nn, the Lene a de thi oe ett i ete 
J HS hdd Cli. LUG COMMCHatOL explains tnat this means 


he pardons the offender sadran‘alé gadrt-lich, leaving requital to Him. 
? Lit. douceur. 
° Lit. ‘eater’. Cf. Hebrew xdshak, of biting and of paying interest. 
* The wisdom of prohibiting speculation in the food supply of 
a community notorious for its poverty 1s obvious, 
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It would seem that the early Muhammadan trades- 
man was quite modern in his methods He knew how 
to ‘corner’ the food of a town, how to ‘doctor’ an 
animal when coping, how to use the arts of misrepre- 
sentation in order to squeeze the largest possible sum 
from his customers. All these immoral methods are 
sternly condemned in hadith attributed to Muhammad. 
“Do not go out to meet the caravans to bargain. . . . 
Do not buy one against another and outbid one 
another, and let not the townsman bargain with a 
Beduin (so as to keep the price up for the consumer). 
Do not keep back in the teats the milk of a camel or 
goat.2 He who buys such a one has the choice, after 
milking it, of retaining or returning it with a sa‘a of 
dates. ‘He who monopolizes a commodity is a 
sinner. ‘An importer is blessed, but a monopolist is 
accursed.’ ‘He who monopolizes food against Muslims 
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Another hadith says: ‘Though he give the profit in 
alms it is no atonement.’ The charming anthology of 
prophetic sayings collected by Al Mas‘adi contains t 
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as genuine as those just quoted: 
a merchant speaks the truth!’ 3 
Divorce. The Islamic ordinance which makes it 
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threefold repetition to remarry her until s 
lived with another man is supported by a rulin ng of 
prophet.* On the other hand, there are not wa 
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* T.e, Jet them come into the markets 

To give the impression that the animal 1s still yielding milk. 

Op, cit, iv, p. 172 

The £zsdla of Al Kindi, London, 1880, p. 105, contains some 
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several hadith which make a vigorous protest against 
such an immoral injunction. Thus, “Abd Allah b. 
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l-muhallala lau ‘cursed the second husband who 
makes her again lawful for the first and cursed the 
first husband for whom she was thus made lawful.’ 
CV aw Lar ‘ 


W/TNEer Nadal WHYTIST S interpr Cta- 
tion of the M Of the things which are 
lawful the most hateful to God is divorce. And: 
‘OQ Mu‘adh, God has created nothing on the face of 
the earth dearer to him than the emancipation of 
slaves, nor anything more hateful to him than divorce.’ 
The following hadith claims to give Muhammad’s view 
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an thea cuestion of the custody at tha p ild: cA 
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woman came to the apostle and said, With my body 
I carried, nourished, and cradled this son of mine, and 
now his father has divorced me and wants to snatch 
him from me.’ The apostle answered, ‘“‘ You are the 
most worthy of him so long as you remain unmarried.”’ 
On the other hand, two traditions ascribed to Abi 


Huraira allow the boy to choose which of his parents 
Te me eee lt mel ie meee, bm 1 
ALOE Will ACUICIC LO,” 


Courtesy and Kindness. The Muslim practice of 
returning a salutation with an additional compliment or 
blessing * is as old as creation, for at his creation Adam 


trenchant observations on this practice from a cultured Chustian Arab. 
The practice was constantly attacked by Christians. Cf the Afua@- 


dala of Abii Quria, MS Arabe 7o, in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
fr} v 


? For many ‘nteresting details see Lane, Adodern digypiians, ch. 8. 
The necessity of 1eplying at length to ‘salutations m the market-place’ 
is sometimes objected to by the modern Muslim. An amusing protest 


was ordered t 


listen to their 
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alaikum, and receivec 
wa-vrahmatyu-lahe. 

A long section of the hadith literature is full of 

sayin 1S inculca ing the n sity of kindh 
love, of which the following may serve as examples: 
‘God will not have compassion on him who hath not 
compassion on mankind.’ ‘The Compassionate has 
compassion on those who show compassion. Show 
compassion to those on earth, and He who is in 
Heaven will have compassion on you. ‘For every 
young man who honours an old man on account of his 
age will God ordain one who will honour him in his 
old age.’ ‘The best house amid the Muslim com- 
munity is that which contains an orphan who is well 
treated; and the worst is that wherein an orphan is 
wronged. ‘He who is destitute of gentleness is 
destitute of goodness.’ 

Hospitality, for which the Arabs have ever been 
justly praised, is in hadith a mark of the true believer. 
Thus, Abi Huraira tells us that the prophet said: 
‘Whoever believes in God and the last day, let him 
honour his guest, let him not injure his neighbour, and 
if he has nothing good to say let him remain silent? 
A more precise definition of the hospitality incumbent 
on a Muslim: ‘Whosoever believes in God and the 
last day let him entertain his guest bountifully for a day 
and a night. Hospitality (should be given) for three 
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against this genial practice appeared in one of the Cairene newspapers 
in 1918 under the heading of ‘Izzé ek’. 
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days. What is done over and above that is in the 
nature of almsgiving. It is not right for a guest to 
stay in a man’s house so long as to embarrass him,’ 
Again, Abu-l-Ahwas asks the prophet whether he is 
to entertain a man who in the past had refused him 





hospitality. Muhammad replies, ‘Certainly, entertain , 


him,’ 

Slavery. The status of the slave in the Muham- 
madan world does not differ materially from that 
described in the New Testament. As a co-religionist 


of his master he is a:member of the household, and 
1 owner. The 
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ustrate the traditional policy 
towards their slaves: ‘The 
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> A good deal of misapprehension still exists in this country as to 
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unenviable as that of many people in our great cities. Cf. Burton, 
Filerimage, 1, London, 1915, p. 61, and Doughty, Arabia Deseria, 1, 
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have been made slaves ...cven though cruel men-stealeis rent them 
from their parentage. The patrons who paid then price have adopted 
them into their households, the males are circumcised, and—that 
which enfianchises their souls, even in the long passion of home- 
sickness—God has visited them in then mishap; they can say, ‘It 
was his grace’, since they be thereby entered into the saving religion. 
This, therefore, they think is the better country, where they are the 
Lord’s free men, a land of more civil hfe, the soil of the two 
sanctuaries, the land of Muhammad: for such they do give God 
thanks that their bodies were sometime sold into slavery !’ 
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his own clothes. He must not give him a task beyond 


his strength. If he does, then he must help. him 
himself, Again, ‘He who beats a slave for a fault he 
has not committed or slaps his face must t make atone- 
ment by setting him free.’ ‘ Whoso separates a woman 


Lier, yen her child. (the eer, Fe NE hy fey 
hayek ad \> kLw, Commenta 


giving, &c.) God will separate him from his oved © ones 


on the resurrection day.’ It is related that 

of God gave Ali a slave, saying: ‘Do not beat him, 
for I have ordered that those who prav ahall ant be 
thd ho WA 4 WtNR We AiCee Lae VY pricy wIEECLER ELIE FPR 


beaten, and J have seen this slave at prayer.’ The 
chapter on nd isas contains the words of the prophet, 
y him who slays his slave, and we will 
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moaime th) ? [A maAthae tarainn roanre 
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castrate him who castrates his slave.’ 4) 


Lreatment of Animals. The claims of the brute 
creation on the compassion of good Muslims is clearly 


a, 
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dumb animals, and ride them when they are fit to be 
ridden, and let them go free when it is meet they 


shou ild rect” The following of Imindneec tn bird 
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ere on a journey with the apostle of God, who 
rashort space. We saw a hummara with its 
two young and took the young birds. The hummara 


* The hatred of the right-minded Muslim fon the practice of making 
eunuchs is expressed by Al Jahiz, who, while unfarly blammg 
Christians for originating this horible custom, nghtly asks how they 
dare claim a monopoly of kmdness and tenderness and yet habitually 
commit this crime Muslim historians often note with disapproval 
that the Umayyads weie the first to introduce this barbauty into 
Islam. 
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Who has injured this bird by taking its young ? 
Return them to her.” Again: Do not clip the fore- 
locks of your horses, nor ‘their manes, nor their tails ; 
for the tail is their fly-whisk; the mane is their 
od fortune bound 
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u 
he said: ‘Do not use the backs of your beasts as 
pulpits, for God has only made them subject. to you in 
order that “they x may bring you to a fown you _could 
only nly otherwise reach by fatigue of body.’ .. While 
Anas writing of his custom says: ‘When we stopped 


at a halt we did not say our prayers until we had 


oth “er 
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e made to carry two men, for we read thi 
said: ‘While the apostle of God was walking a man 
with a donkey came up, and said as he moved back on 
the donkey’s rump: “ Ride, O apostle of God.” He 
replied: “No, for you are more worthy of riding in 
front on your own beast, unless you sive me the place.” 


He said : “TI do give you the place;” so he rode in 
Loom am 
LiOd 


t. 
The Law of Retaliatzon. The Quran has established 


1 This is one of the sayings of the heathen Arabs which was in- 
corporated in the hadith hterature. Cf. Zmru-/-Qats, 8,1. Muhammad 
himself did not scruple to incorporate sayings and proverbs of the 
Jahilyya mm the Quran, so that his followers had a precedent for 
drawing on this source. 

2 The commentator says, ‘The meaning is: Do not sit on their 
backs, and make them stand while you transact your business; but 
dismount, accomplish your object, and then ride them again.’ 





in the Islamic community the principle of ‘an eye for 


an eye and a tooth for a tooth’, and, like its S prede- 
‘ ‘ gale tt ant Miacac mle tart c 
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ivine authority for itslaw. Nevertheless, the Muslim, 
like the Jew, knows how to interpret this law with 
justice and some degree of mildness. The hadith 


illustrate the appli cation of the principle, and an 
attempt to carry it through in opposition to the deeply- 


rooted custom of saying nnd receiving pecuniary com- 
pensation for bodily injuries. Thus Anas: A Jew 
broke the head of a slave girl between two stones. 
She was asked the name of the culprit, and when the 
Jews name was mentioned she made a sign with the 
head in assent. So the Jew was brought, and acknow- 
ledged the act; whereupon the apostle ordered that 
his head should be broken with a stone. 

The same authority reports that Rubai', the aunt of 
Anas b. Malik, broke the teeth of a slave girl of the 
Ansar. They came to the prophet, and he ordered 
the law of qisas to be applied to her. Anas b. A] Nadr 
said, ‘No, by God, her teeth shall not be broken, 
O apostle of God.’ He said, ‘ But, Anas, retaliat 
is in the Book of God!’ Then the people creed to 
accept the price of an injury, and the prophet said: 
‘There are some servants of God who, if they take an 
oath by God, God holds them free from guilt.’ ! 

Again: He who kills a man intentionally must be 
given up to the relatives of the slain: if they wish they 
can kill him, and if they will they can accept blood- 
money. There are only three crimes for which a man 
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* The commentator wntes, The meaning is: ‘God makes him 
truthful in his oath, not a peijurei ’, 1.e. God perfoims, or allows him 
to perform, his oath. 
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question, as the chapter on Jiha y s 
though harsh treatment of adherents of other faiths 


denrecated The interes 
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ting point is raised: At 
what point can a man rightly be be regarded asa Muslim ? 
The prophet was asked: ‘If I meet an unbeliever and 
we fight, and he smites off my hand with his sword, 
and then takes refuge behind a tree, and says, “I am 
a Muslim to God” (another version is: And when I am 
about to kill him he says, “ There is no God but the 
God’ 2 am I to kill him after that?’ He replied, ‘Do 





aon, he san? (Dont OV nennhat nf f_nad earn thm man 
ALG £igiii, HILL, AY PRU Ie We am medi Lit. £ileial, 
‘he ‘has cut off one of my hands.’ The apostle 


answered: ‘Do not kill him, for if you kill him, before 
you can kill him he is in your state, and you are in the 
state! he was before he made his utterance.’ 

It will be obvious that the example given is one 
evolved from the inventive minds of the Muhammadan 
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Jewish halaka, and owes it origin to the desire to frame 
traditions which will give the weight of sacred authority 
to every possible contingency of life? As though it 
were realized that it would be neither safe nor practic- 
able to allow an enemy to escape death in action by 
the mere repetition of the formula /a zlaiha tlla-lih, 


the foregoing tradition is weakened somewhat in its 
om hol me de ep tr ledge on ae deeed naa eel oes TT awctee, TT mar 
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You cannot kill him because he has become a Muslim, and to kill 
a Muslim is to commit murder and forfeit your own life. If you do 
kill, you have come under God’s wiath like an infidel. 

2 Cf. Matgohouth, Lerly Development, p. 96. 
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“The apostle of God sent us against some of the 
Juhaina, and I was about to spear one of them when 
he cried, “ There is no God but the God.” I transfixed 


and slew him, and when I came to the prophet and 
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told him what T had done he said: “ Did you kill him 
when he had borne witness in these words?” I replied, 
“ But, apostle of God, he only did that to save himself 
from death!” Muhammad said: “Can it be that you 
did not test his sincerity?” ’ (Another version is: 
“What will you do with those words: “There is no 
God but the God” at the day of judgement?’ The 
prophet repeated these words several times.) 

The following hadith expresses the opinion of the 
religious on the murder of an unoffending non-Muslim 


‘Whose slays a Mu‘Ghid shall not smell the scent of 
Pa racdise * ane ay 
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years journey distant. Abi Darda expresses the 
higher truth when he says: ‘There is no man who 
receives a bodily injury and forgives the offender, but 
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God will exalt his rank and lessen his sin.’ 
heft, Theft, according to ancient tradition, is to 


be punished by the amputation of the hand. According 
to ‘Aisha the prophet said that this punishment was 
not to be inflicted unless the theft amounted to the 
fourth of adihar. Abi Huraira, however, says: ‘God 
curses a thief who steals an egg or a rope, and his 


D ang ms {must t be cut off’! 






1 Vaitous attempts have been made by the commentators to mitigate 
the harshness of this doctrine. Thus, it 1s said, daz@a means an iron 
helmet, and /@é/ a ship’s cable! Others think it refers to primitive 
practice. The Qzd/a, the organ of the Sharif of Mecca, August, 1918, 
contains an account of the application of the Shazia‘ to a local thief. 
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at length the prominence assigned to Jihad, the holy 
war against infidels incumbent upon all Muslims, that 
it does not seem necessary to quote here more than 
a few of the exceedingly large number of traditions on 
this subject. From these it will be seen that fighting 
in the way of G 70 God ( fi sabtlh~’ lah) i isa religious exercise 
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of sup eme mm 
other form of piety: the meanest participator—the 
non-combatant—who loses his life or substance in the 
holy war is thereby assured of eternal life. 

The most extravagant praise of /zkdad is the saying 
vouched by Sahal b. Sa‘d, and recorded by Bukhari: 
‘Frontier duty for one day in the way of God is better 
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in almost the same words is i independently ascri ‘bed to 
Anas. A man asked if his sins would be forgiven if 
he fell fighting in the way of God. Muhammad 
answered, ‘ Yes, if you display enduring patience, faith 
in a future reward, ever advance and never retreat. 
This does not apply to the sin of debt. Gabriel in- 
formed me of this. ‘One of the ~ompanions travelled 


by a mountait 9ath in which was a pool of sweet 
water; and liking it exceedingly he exclaimed, ‘“ Would 
that I might withdraw from men and dwell in this 


? ° 
spot!” TJ ‘he apostle of God was told of this and eaid - 
bye Ch OR A NA Cede GAKENE Bh Gadd, CLALAL OChLad , 


“Do not so, for to remain in the way of God is better 
than praying in one’s house for seventy years. Do 
you not desire that God should pardon you and bring 
you into Paradise? Make raids in the way of God! 
He that contends in the way of God but the time 
between two milkings of a camel, paradise is his 
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the martyr has six privileges with God: his sins are 
pardoned when the first drop of blood falls; he is 
shown his seat in paradise; he is safe from the punish- 


ment of the grave and secure from the great terror 
heallh.» = peru a © eee L, 


| 


one jewel of which is worth more than the world and 
ali that 1s therein; and he is married to seventy dark- 


avert Viroins e ane hea ma lac 
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seventy of his relatives. ‘He who equips a warrior 
in the way of God has fought himself; and he who is 
left behind to take care of a warrior’s family has fought 
himself,’ 

The last quoted hadith probably marks an early 
stage in the reaction against the extravagant claims of 
martyrs on the admiration of men and the notice 
of God. Taken by themselves the hadith we have 
selected clearly imply that the martyr’s merit exceeds 
that of all others. But inasmuch as all men could not 
be combatan ts, even in the early days of the Arabian 
Caliphate, rival traditions soon began to circulate, 
asserting that the warrior had no better chance of 


atarnal lifa than Hao niniwie an rk me OVC ah, nan 
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perhaps the most significant 1 is fathered on the long- 


suffering Abti Huraira: ‘He who believes in God and 
his apostle and performs prayer and keeps the fast of 


Ramadan has a clam on God to be brought into 
Paradise, whether he fights in the way of God or sits 
in his plot on which he was born. They said: ‘Then 
are we to tell men of this?’ Muhammad answered: 
‘There are in paradise a hundred steps which God 
has prepared for his warriors: the space between two 
steps is as the space between heaven and earth. 
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When you pray ask for /zvdaus, for that is in the 
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above + ae tha thenne of the Merriful Beam it one 
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forth the rivers of paradise. This tradition would 


seem to recognize a protest registered against the 
prevailing exaltation of martyrdom, and at the same 
time reinforces the claim of the warrior by giving him 
a position in paradise above that of the faithful. 
There is a sturdy independence about the first half of 


the tradition which creates a strong suspicion that the 
a a ae wt Ln if Te ee Lia ean nrvAnrlasl Le we i a oe Le eee Len om 
se@COllc diclil dids WCC aQdacd wy Vile Wilt tCeai CU tic 


logical application of its teaching. The next stage is 
clear. It is asserted that he who asks God with all 
sincerity to grant him martyrdom will have the reward 
of the martyr though he die upon his bed. The 
object of this hadith is apparent y to safeguard, as it 
were, the interests of the man who has fought in the 


ee 
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unavoidable circumstance from taking any part in it. 
Abt Huraira is the spokesman in the last stage of the 
controversy between the soldier and the civilian for 
priority in paradise : > were it not for the terrible serious- 
ness of the Fzhéd itself the conclusion would be 
laughable. ‘The apostle of God said: “Whom do 
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‘‘He who is killed in the way of God.” He replied: 
“Of a truth in that case the martyrs of my people 


would be few. . . . He who dies in the way of God 
faxrit mit hance tate \ 1c ay tan fey gue es alar — “ty bars rl ‘oe 
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of the plague and of a disease of the belly. 
Oaths and vows, It can hardly be said that an oath 


Or a vow amono Muslims has the bindin ng force even 


ED 
on the pious that it assumes in the West. The hadith, 
as will appear from the few extracts given below, 
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practically make the performance of a vow dependent 
on the convenience of the speaker. This does not 
mean that a vow has no power to bind; but rather 
that there is an instinctive dislike to a vow of any 
kind. When made it need not be regarded as irrevoc- 
able? Vow not at all is the sum of the traditions 
recorded in the 446u-l-Nudhir of the Mishkatu-t- 
Masabth; and the chapter heading in the Suzanx of 
Ibn Maja Ad Nahyu ‘ant-l-nadhr* speaks for itself. It 
is related that during the Autéa the prophet saw 
aman standing, and asked the reason. He was told 
that the man had vowed never to sit, nor seek shade, 
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orders that he was to abandon his intention. A similar 
incident is narrated of an old man whom Muhammad 
saw tottering alone between his two sons, and was told 


that he had vowed a vaw tn walle to tha Ka‘ ba. aicl 
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he: ‘Verily God the exalted does not need that this 
man should punish himself!’ and he ordered him to 
ride. Ka‘b said to the apostle, ‘It is a part of my 
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The aE ostle answered, 
Keep back some of your money, it will be better 
or you. I said, ‘I will retain m To t in the ground 
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you see a better alternative, then do what 
is best and make atonement for your oath.’ ‘Aisha 
said: This verse was revealed: ‘God will not punish 
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vou for rashness in vour oath s> as for examp 
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a man says, ‘No, by God!” and “ Yea, by God 
* Al Fakhit (ed. Derenbourg, pp. 267 f) will illustiate the care that 

is necessary to devise an oath that will bind a Muslim when anything 

of great impoitance is at stake. 


* Piohibition of Vows 5 Sur u. 226 
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The Bbabu-l-Amén of the Mzskkat contains some 
interesting hadith on the subject of fidelity to private 
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“5° 
they display a high standard of honour. ‘An agree- 
ment lay between Muawiya and Rim, and he used to 
march to the frontier so that, when the agreement 
expired, he might raid them. There came a man on 
horseback, crying, Allahu Akbar! Allahu Akbar! 
Fidelity, not Treachery! When they looked they 





saw it was ‘Amr b. ‘Abasat On being asked what 
Yoo ae ee ank lana en mame tl mtn afl ("Bn - anecre 
AC TCalit, 41 said: ° hb li@dla lille cli SLic OF rod oaly . 
‘Whoso has an agreement with people must not break 


it until the allotted time has passed or give notice 
dissolving the agreement on equal terms.” So Mw ‘a- 
wiya withdrew with his men.”’ This tradition, as the 
mention of Mu‘dwiya’s pious obedience would suggest, 
is not to be found in the Sahihan, though both Tirmidhi 


ry 47 rl A 1.2% ae gt am, pt, gee de a4 A reeaan ¢ a nwnrotla a | 
eee A ha LL Lp sd & be fa scai hs whe a de ae ch PALO LL ae ok 
to two men who came to him from Musailama,! “B 


God, were it not that messengers (i.e. heralc is) must 
not be killed I would behead you.” ’ 

folk-lore and Animism. The hadith literature 
contains a very large number of allusions to pre- 
Islamic practices Besides the well-known heathen 
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the beliefs of the pagan predecessors of Muhammad 
often confirmed by him, and their customs and preju- 
dices repeated.* Along with these primitive folk- 


ail el 


* The false prophet. Mun, £2/e of Afuhammad, p 478. 

° Buiton, Pelerimage, pp. 279-93. 

A most intelesting account of the extent of animistic beliefs and 
customs in Islam to-day will be found in Zwemei’s Zhe Influence of 
Anmism on Islam, London, 1920. 
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lore is perpetuated. Examples are: ‘The cry of a 
child at birth is caused by the evil touch of Satan. ! 
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brethren were slain in the day of Uhud God put their 
spirits into the crops of green birds which come down 


to the rivers of paradise and eat of its fruit and shelter 
ba] lToaanr akhawnoa : th  clenrd q o marannt W nt (n'a 
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throne. And when they perceive the excellence of 
their food, their drink, and their resting-place they 
exclaim : ‘Who will inform our brethren of our state 


‘aa . if 


A 
God said, ‘I will inform them of 
you, and He revealed : ‘Reckon not those slain in 
the way of God as dead. Verily they live’, &c.”’ 


Snakes. ‘Kill snakes; kill the one with two black 
lines on its back and the aézar,* for these two blind the 
sight and cause miscarriage.’ Abd Allah said: ‘While 
T =xKTeh dri VIN arr mir m L- > fy L- Li g¢ AW T n AAA rallad 
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out to me, “ Do not kill it.” I said, “ But the apostle 
ordered snakes to be killed.” He replied, ‘“ Yes, but 
afterwards he forbade the killing of those who live in 
houses, seeing they are inhabitants.”’ The commen- 
tator here explains that the passage means that the 
snakes are jinn. Zwemer remarks,* ‘ The superstitious 
idea that every house has a serpent guardian is pretty 
general throughout the country [Egypt], and many 
families still provide a bowl of milk for their serpent 
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i This superstition is nearly as old as man. 

* The student will find a somewhat simula: belief, cited as a belief 
of the heathen Aiabs, m Shahrastani, Av/abu-l-Afilal wa-l-Nrhal, 
ed. Cureton, p. 433. 

* i.e, short-tailed. OD. cil., Pe 224. 
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protector, believing that calamity would come upon 
them if the serpent were neglected. This is un- 
doubtedly a survival of the ancient belief that the 
serpent was the child of the earth—the oldest inhabitant 


of the land and guardian of the ground. 
TD aoe om mee os toe “<P eh oD rama at Le oo a te er nanewhar bem 
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e 
the snake is: ‘ These houses have domestic snakes ; 
you see one of them urge it to go three times. If 
goes, well; if not, then kill it, for it is an infidel. 
Again: ‘Ifa serpent appears in a dwelling say to it: 
We ask you by the agreement with Noah?! and 
Solomon b. David not to stay and annoy us.” If it 

th 
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ot surprisins 
who did not share the animistic beliefs of the com- 
posers of the hadith just quoted display no tenderness 
towards the snake in traditions coined to express 
a more enlightened view. Ibn ‘Abbas says: ‘ The 
prophet ordered snakes to be killed, and said, Whoso 


lets one alone fearing the vengeance of his mate is not 


of us. Similarlv. Abia Huraira is made to voice the 
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common sense view : oN CVC have Wwe made peace 
with them since war between man and snake began, 
and whoso lets one of them alone out of fear is not 


of us.’ 

Finn and Devils. ‘Verily Satan is present in all 
the activities of life, even at meals, so when one of 
you drops a mouthful he must remove any dirt from 
it, and then eat it, not leaving it to Satan. And when 
he has finished, he must lick his fingers, for he does 
not know in what part of his food blessing resides.’ 

1 The naive suggestion of the commentato: as to the date of this 


agreement is that perhaps it was made when Noah took the snakes 
into the ark ! 
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The zzz are of three kinds: one has wings and 
flies, serpents and dogs are another, and the third stops 
at a place and travels about! ‘At the beginning of 
nightfall keep your little ones in, for Satan (commen- 
tator, i.e. the yzzz) roams abroad at that time. When 
an hour of the night has passed let them free. And 
bolt your doors and make mention of the name of 
God. Satan cannot open a door which has been bolted. 
Tie the necks of your water skins, and mention the 
name of God, and put a veil over your waterpots, 
mentioning His name (though you but lay something 
across them), and extinguish - your lamps.’ 

‘When you hear the barking of dogs or the braying 
of asses at night then seek refuge in God from Satan 
the stoned, for animals see what is invisible to you, 
and forbear to go out often when the fect are at rest 
(i.e. at night). For God in the night spreads abroad 
whom he will of his creatures. (The conclusion of 


this hadith follows fairly closely the text of the pre- 
ceding ) A cain ant 414 ca oe nt alle W rie §& A 
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slave girl took Ibn Zubair’s daughter to‘Umar. She 
had little bells on her leg, and ‘Umar cut them off, 
with the words: “I heard the apostle of God say there 
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a vision (or dreams a dream) which he dislikes let him 
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same extieme vagueness about the zzz in the mind of the 
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(unless we seek a common o1igin in Peisia) Zulm. Chagiga, 16a 


‘Six things are said of the demons- in thiee they 1esemble the 
mimstering angels, and in three they 1esemble the sons of men. As 
angels they have wings, and fly from one end of the wold to the 
other, and they know what the future holds m store.... As men, 
they eat and drink, they 1eproduce thei: species, and they die,’ 
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spit to the left three times, and take refuge with God 


from Satan three times, and let him turn from the side 
on which he lay when he dreamed. 
CAcl]/° and the evil eye. There is no attempt in the 


TY ie ow ke go ee ie” tae Sa Be 


hadith to disguise the source of popular beliefs which 
are still held by the ignorant and superstitious to-day. 
Thus ‘Auf b. Malik Al Ashjai says: ‘We were in the 
habit of using spelis in the time of ignorance, and we 


said: “O apostle of God what is your opinion of 
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is no harm in a spell in which there is no taint of 
polytheism (sheré). ”? 


Anas reports that the prophet permitted the use of 
spells against the evil eye, snake-bite, and pustules. 
On one occasion he saw a slave-girl suffering from 
a stroke of Satan (1.e. jaundice), and said: ‘ Use spells 
for her, for the evil eye has looked upon her.’!  Jabir 
relates that Muhammad had forbidden spells, and the 
family of ‘Amr b. Hazm came and said: ‘We have 
a spell for use on those bitten by scorpions, and you 
have forbidden spells’; and they showed him it. He 
answered : : ‘IT see no harm in it. If any of you can 
€ e thei 
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such charms is expressed in hadith, of which these 
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must serve as examples : Isa b. Hamza said: ‘1 
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went to visit Abd Allah chili WJ. ‘U KaIM, Wino surereca 


from a rash, and said “ Why do you not tie on a 
charm?” “God forbid,” said he, “for the prophet of 
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God said, “He who depends on a mang will be left 


trusting to it. “Tt wil suffice you to say what the 
iPak 


1 The Nihaya explains the words @zk& nazratun thus: biha ‘ainun 
asabatha min Nadzali- ]-jinm. 
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O Lord of men, and heal. Thou art the Healer: 


there is no healing but Thy healing.’ ”’ 
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trust in Him. 

Divenation. ‘Vhe following hadith make it evident 
that traditionists have no doubt that sorcerers and 
diviners are able to foretell the future! The general 
conclusion is that they obtain their information from 
the evil one and his messengers, The first of those 
quoted is interesting, as the somewhat cryptic reference 
to the prophet who used to write suggests a reference 
to John viii. 6. 

Muawiya b. Al Hakam said: ‘I said to the apostle 
of God, “In the time of ignorance we used to resort 
to diviners.” He said: “Do not consult them.” 
“Also we drew bad omens.” He replied: “If you 
are troubled in your mind because of it do not 
let it deter you from your purpose.” “We used to 
draw lines.”? He said: “One of the prophets used 
to draw lines. And he whose writing agrees with his 
is good. - 

From ‘Aisha. When the prophet was asked about 
diviners, he said, ‘They are nothing. ‘But’, they 
objected, ‘it sometimes happens that they relate what 








* OS. 

* For a description of the writing of incantations, &c., see Lane, 
op. cw, pp. 274 ff 

* Probably on the ground (though the woid used is khatt, not 
nakata). 
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seizes and repeats in the ear of his devotee}... and 


they mix more than a hundred lies with it. Again 
‘The anoels descend in rainclouds and mentio 
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has been decreed in heaven. Then the devils heton 
stealthily and reveal what has been said to diviners, 


and they add a hundred lies to it out oF their own 
reports that Mu hammad ai ‘Ma 


is ee hae Ste ~r- et Netty at to Bo Bs Selly tally dh eth og a RW 


a mlm Oe ty ge am fl\ 2. 71. 27 
wno goes to a sorcerer (Car rai) TO asK a 
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out a matter, 
his prayer will not be accepted for forty days. ‘He 
who learns knowledge from the stars learns a branch 
of sorcery (s¢eZr) the more of one the more of the 
other.’ 

The following is the explanation of the shooting 
stars. ‘While some of the Companions were sitting 
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bright. “What used you to say in the time of ignor- 
ance,’ said he, “when a star shot like that?” They 
replied: ‘‘God and his apostle kno We used 
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has died. He said: “ It did not shoot for the death 


or the birth of any one, but when your Lord decrees 
a thing the bearers of the Throne praise God; then 
the inhabitants of heaven near thereto, until the 


1 The reading and meaning of the two words omitted are doubtful— 


garra-l-dajajati—qaria, according to the Vihdya, means to 1epeat o 
pout words into a person’s ear until he understands them T 
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I suspect an ancient conuption. ‘As a hen repeats’ 1s hardly a 
satisfactory sense. IToudas, of. cié., 1v, p. 84, completely ignores, 
the words in text and notes. 
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Tasbih reaches the inhabitants of this lowest heaven. 


th met maryland 


1 ane nele tha hanveave nf tha th eho 

AiLOOE LICadi dok the DEaArers OF tne throne Wilaleh their 
Lord has said. They are informed, and the inhabitants 
of heaven inquire one of another until the information 


reaches this lowest heaven. and the 299191 steal the 
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tidings and carry (throw) it to their devotees and (the 


stars) are thrown at them.”’? 
Again: ‘God created these stars for three reasons: 
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aga ainst the devils, and as signs to guide people. Whoso 
terprets them otherwise is in error, loses his good 
ortune, and pretends to know what he is ignorant of.’ 
‘There is no contagious disease, nor ornithomancy, 
nor dma, nor significance in the serpent Safar.? 
Nevertheless, flee from one with elephantiasis as you 


would from a lion” An Arab of the desert said : 
‘fy Apo pad rt 
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desert? they are as it were gazelles in condition, 


1 Cf. Suias, 15.17, 18.48, 37 7, and 26.212. This explanation 
of the phenomenon caused considerable embairassment when Greek 
astronomy and philosophy gained a stiong position among Azabian 
savants. Cf. Al Jahiz, zz loc., and Margohouth, Harly Development, 
pp. 226 ff. 

° Text: la ‘adwe wala ti afa wa lé hamata wali safara. This hadith 


is cited by the autho of the AZusiafraf and by Shahiastani, of. ciz,, 
In the latter quotation the author might possibly have taken 


p- 433- In the latter the auth ht 
‘adwa to refer to metempsychosis The passages quoted will explam 
the Adma or bird which issued fiom a cead mans skull pala means 
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tator of the Mishkat (p. 383) says sani yalashad ’aniitna bi “du khiila 
Safar. They used to regard the entry of a Safar as an evil omen. 
Houdas, of. cz4, iv, p. 83, writes: ‘Suivant les uns, il s’agiait d’un 
animal, sorte de serpent ou de ve1, logé dans le corps de "homme , 
11 mondrait les entrailles de ’homme chaque fois que celles-ci seraient 
vides et qwil aurait faim.” See Adishkaf, margin. 
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yet mix them with mangy camels, and they become 
mangy too.’ The apostle answered: ‘ But who infected 
the first with a contagious disease?’ The shrewd 
criticism levelled at this doctrine by the Beduin is met 
by a reply which evades the point either by referring 
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or by attributing the disease to the cause responsible 
for the first outbreak, and therefore not dependent on 
the infected camels. In either case this is yet another 
example of the inability of the Oriental to distinguish 
between a primary and a secondary cause.! 

The comparative paucity of personal names in 
Muhammadan countries is due to the influence of 
raditions which express God's approval of certain 
names, or the prophet’s taste in such matters. Thus 
Anas tells us that when Muhammad was in the market 


a man called out, ‘Ho Abu-l-Oasim!’ and the prophet 
turned towards him. ‘I merely called this fellow,’ said 
the man, whereupon the prophet said: ‘Call your 


children by my name, but do not use my uzya, 
‘God likes best the names ‘Abd Allah and ‘Abdu-l- 
Rahman. ‘The vilest of names before God at the 
day of resurrection will be maliku-l-amlak (king of 
kings), 


* On this Al Suytiti, quoted by Lane, A: aban Society, says: «A 
Halimi says, “Communicable o1 contagious diseases are six: small-pox, 
measles, itch or scab, foul breath o: putridity, melancholy(') and 
pestilential maladies , and diseases engendered are also six: leprosy, 
hectic, epilepsy, gout, elephantiasis, and phthisis” But this does not 
contiadict the saying of the prophet, “ Thee is no transition of 
diseases by contagion o1 infection ..”, for the transition here meant 
is one occasioned by the disease itself; whe1eas the effect is of God, 
who causes pestilence to spread when there is intercourse with the 
diseased.’ Thus 1s responsibility moved to the predestination of God. 
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An unsuccessful attempt on the part of Muhammad 
to change a name he did not like is recorded by 
Bukhari. Sa‘id b. Al Musayyib related that his grand- 
father Hazn went to the prophet, who asked his name. 
tlazn, he was told. ‘No, you are Sahl, said he. My 
grandfather said: ‘I am not going to change a name 
my father gave me.’ Sa‘id added: ‘From that time 
hardness | in temperament has continued in my family.’ 

Y Much has been written on 
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ow far responsibility for the present 
affairs rests, on the one hand, with Islam as a system, 
and with sinful human nature on the other. The 


a e a 
ha clit h tr thic VO WM Cf many A 
AACE AA LE RA dey Chod Fit AY TLiclil i? 


thoughts of the best and the worst minds. For 
instance, Muhammad, as reported by ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umar, tells us: ‘ The world, all of it is property,! and 


i Dronercv in the world is a vir tuous woman , 

Paw Ep*t hy fee baa W¥NZ A AS Oh OC Wek Sa? Lee WW Sal la i A 

And again, as reported by Abii Huraira: ‘A woman 

may be married for four things. her money, her birth, 

her beauty, and her religion. Get thou a religious 
woman (otherwise) may thy hands be rubbed in dirt!” 

an lem le mee Leman rl Tlamennrn BK F..2-] 
Wir tne Ouler Mand, Usama DO. £ala would have us 


know that the apostle said: ‘I have not left behind 


me a source of discord? more injurious to men than 
women. And Ibn ‘Umar. ‘A woman. a house. and 


FF Se! RED VV Wa Aad Ay Ye La Aer 9 aba 


* The meaning of this word ma/a 15 a little doubtful. It might 
mean ‘enjoyable’ oi ‘valuable’, Professor Margohouth, who 1:eminds 
me of the reference to Sur. iu. 12, inclines to agree with my rendering 
above. 

" fina. The Nrhdya explains fallins mudillu-l-ndsa ‘an il-haqgq, 
‘a fatt&n is one who causes men to er: from the uuth’. 
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As to the subordination of the wife to the husband: 
‘A Muslim must not hate his wife. If he dislikes her 
for one trait let him mna pleasure in another.’ ‘ It a 
man summon his wife to his 


come, so that he spends the night in anger, the angels 

ravee har +11] morn no.’ (Anather vercian af thie cave 

Wee BX GEE @had Able 2b 4 Sm \4 RAMEE EN RR VNR LA Nl bad IEE Y wD 
He who is in heaven is enraged against her till her 


husband is pleased with her,’) 

Lastly, a tradition—which must either be officially 
repudiated or for ever condemn the system which 
enshrines 1t—resting on the authority of Mu'‘adh: 
‘Whenever a woman vexes her husband in this world, 





his wife among the Auris of Paradise says: ‘Do not 
paw (Mav God slav thee!) for he is only a cuest 
Vex him \+ Lay ArOd oo yt hee } AGPE £10 Lo iLy a SUESE 


with thee. He will soon leave thee and come to us.” "} 

Political power may sometimes be held by women, 
but the prophetic verdict on women in high places is 
recorded by Bukhari thus: ‘When the apostle of God 
was informed that the Persians had made Kisra’s 
daughter their sovereign, he exclaimed: “A people 
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The subordinate position of women in the religious 
is likewise fixed by the Prophet's utterance. ‘He 


went out on the da ay of the victims and Bairam to the 


place of prayer, and passing some women he said: “O 
company of women give alms, for I have seen that 


1 Tt w only fan to Say that this tradition, which 1s recorded by 
Wow, RA tae an rd Al a i pidhi ton wramelrarl rAd oh, Iacr thy lattar At th 
ARTE AVL ch] cl QNG sk AUG, IS Theaircecc FLCGT OF APY LA Ae kab hd 
same time, it 18 a logical inference fiom the 
Muslims in paiadise aie to be gratified by the possession of huris 
there will be no place for then wives of this world. A gieat point 


1s made of this by the Chistian disputant at the court of Ma’mun, sce 
Pais MS. Aiabe, no. 70, fol. 7. 
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many of you will be inhabitants of hell” “Why? 


said they. Replied he: “ Because you curse much 
and deny the kindness of husbands. I have not 
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gion—any sharper than you in captivating the mind 
of the resolute.’ They said: “What is the defect in 


our religion and intelligence?” He answered: “ Is 





Zach cs ne Hy 
not the v witness of a Woman cq 


a 
ofa man? This is the defect in her intelligence. And 
when she is ceremonially impure she neither prays nor 
fasts. This is the defect in her religion.”’ } 

Manners and Customs. No more than a mere 
selection of the vast number of traditions enshrining 
the customs of the Arabs in the time of Muhammad 
and some of those which have grown up in the 
Muhammadan world in the centuries following the 
prophet’s death can be given here. Some of those 
selected will serve to show what a tremendous conser- 
vative force hadith has been through the centuries, 
preserving among the various nations of Islam the 
habits of primitive Muslims. It will be seen that the 
action of the modern Muhammadan in adopting Euro- 
pean dress marks not a mere change from an Oriental 
to an Occidental tailor, but a break with an apostolic 
past, similar in gravity to that made by Hellenistic 


Jews in the Seleucid era, and often entailing similar 


‘9 e 
consequences.*, Others will show how customs un- 


known to early Muhammadans were borrowed from 
the superior culture of the Greeks and Persians, the 
memory of the old conservative Arab recordin ng their 


' Ch. Zalmud, sub Niddah. 
’ E. Bevan, Jerusalem under the High Priests, pp. 3% ft. 
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shanks.”’ More extravagantly Abii Huraira: ‘The 
portion of the drawers below the ankles is hell fire!’ ! 

False hair is not to be worn, for Muhammad said: 
‘God curse the woman who wears false hair and the 
woman who ties it on.’ Gold rings are not to be worn, 
though silver ones are permissible. They should be 


ca rried On the lit ttle ff ger acCeCOKdINEeE tl COMA V1 ith neitieac 


Theat Socket dt ke Mew! There ah th oth ee ae Sh Be Sy Be a el eh dh ee A A We 


The following o hadith are of interest, in that popular 
custom wrowed too strong for them, and they are 
therefore abrogated (sausikh\. Asma bint Yazid: 


‘The woman who wears a golden necklace will have 
one of hell fire fastened to her neck on the day of 
resurrection. A similar threat is directed against gold 


ear-rings. Fludhaifa’s sister: ‘O women, can you not 


Wrmat in el en 


he adorned with silver? BRvery one of van that ic 
Biya Reet? a ee a a ok, on WV a hd Beal date OW edo thee WS “hy a Bd ae Wal dl i” For dl, Sh Mw te du 
Ladarbad wrth eald and elapse 7% ehall Le ef a 
bedecked with gold and shows it shall be punished. 


a 
The march of civilization bringing customs unknown 
in the simplicity of patriarchal Arabian society is 


admitted and accepted in the followine. Anas sai 
~ Pe Garde Moet tel fe dhe 


"ae lin ALL tn of Wage Mgt haat “thy ites te le nan hat Sth amet Ae a ey * te ate Sh awh y 
(T AB ante Leen that the "ter ph et ever saw Lan nm tunnel 
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to the day of his death; nor did he see a goat baked 


S 
vn its skin, adds the e commentator)” ” Saha | b. Sa'd 
| 


Ab * 
Angels will not enter a house containing a dog or 
pictures. ‘Aisha relates that she bought a cushion 
on which were pictures, and when the apostle of God 


* According to the commentato: 1t means the wearer will go to hell. 
See Lane, AZZ, p. 30. 








C 

leasure in his face she said: ‘O 
apostle of God, 1 repent unto God and his apostle. 
What have I done amiss’’ He asked, ‘What is the 


meaning of this cushion?’ ‘I bought it for you to 
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the day of resurrection, and it will be said to them, 
Bring to life cu made.” ’+! Again, 
‘Every painter will be in ‘hell? 

It is said that a man came to Ibn “Abbas and 
lamented that he had lost his livelihood, for he lived 


her hie ¢ What was he tn do > ‘Ulaae tn you, 


by his painting. What was hetodo? ‘Woe to 
says he, ‘if you must needs paint, then paint trees and 
objects that have not a spirit in them.’ 

There is little reason to doubt that this prohibition 
has been faithfully observed by Muhammadans, There 
are, so far as I know, but few paintings of the prophet 


in existence which can boast a moderate antiquity, and 





© Brine g to life the pictures you have made. 
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if Christian art provides an analogy it would have been 
fel om aysermen ts at eer, tele en aerated na crm freemen tha ewatasank 
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of every devout painter. Love of colour and design 
has found an outlet in the direction indicated in the 
last tradition quoted. 
wT. 7  ¢t.ee ii. Ft 4. WA. OTS. tle d@ f° --t tL. — . 4 
It is believed by Muslims that God has created 
a remedy for every disease. Probably a primitive 
view of the healing art is that which limits the patient 


ace gs AuaAnincer atte cy ing, rors aute- 
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P 
rizing. Ibn “Abbas puts it thus: ‘Cures are wrought 
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1 One 1s liresistibly reminded in this hadith of the constant allusion 
in the Talmud to the difference between the earthly artist and the 
heavenly designe:. Cf. Berakofh 10a and Megilla 14a, where 
the woid 1s the same (sz). 
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by three things: letting blood, drinking honey, and 
cautery; the latter I forbid my people.’ On the other 
hand, two hadith mention the occasions on which the 


nranhetr ca suter! ized the wounde af hic folloy VOLS, 


c* Mn Ne aot GR The reriZ wort Sew'the eed WF ar Gh a dhs Qe ed eee” OL, wh be Dt, lh et th Be Nall ee ee 
Bukharis A2td6u-l-72661 contains two interesting 


hadith : 


(z) ‘Aisha is the speaker: ‘The prophet used to say 
to the sick, ‘‘ Bismillahi!? The soil of our land with 
L. nittle of some mw eee emer eee et Ty ID 
Che Spl LLiC OF SOIC OL lis Willi CUre OUT SIC. 


(4) ‘The apostle of God used to sayin a magical 
formula (/-l-rugyatz)*: “Bismillahi! the soil of our 


land wit the enitile of s ome at Ee mill emee anr cir 
ah Vou in WW Ay toy uh Hahagt tl he Meet “cree “Saat ste “tres alba Searls Ned? OY B.A we Wael atthe ole a ee es 
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Significant and interesting is the hadith which 

registers the protest of those ‘who feel that the * “trad 
h 

the authority it claims. ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘tid said. 

‘God has cursed women who tattoo and those who 

seek to be tattooed, those who pluck out hair,* and 


those who make onenino’s in their front teeth by W2v 
vw a A lH “eo whe lhe hin Be “oy he the alle Gp dh Th Ser A ie the hea oh dL he Sheanetl Rial at le Sete 

c ld ein he (7 AA lane Renn tac 3 a 
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woman came to him and said: ‘I have been told that 
you have cursed such and such women.’ He replied: 


‘What can I do but curse those whom the apostle of 


Cod hac cursed and those who are cursed in God’s 
‘7yOad has curseca ana tnose wno are cursea in woc's 


* Kiehl, iv, p. 63. 

° I thmk that Houdas (iv, p. 79) has missed the point that the 
Bismillah m both these traditions is the rugya. See Lane, AL, 
p. 258, and Zwemer (of. cet, p. 166). 

* Cf. the lines _ 

salagqaitahd Ghaula-lladthan bil-qathi 
(ta)-qalat ‘ala du'fi qawita wa-nnani 
tal‘atu jaislin sauta ya’tika min khalfi 
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Mushms accuse one another of slavishly inutating 
Christians,.—Limutatton of miracles of Christ; of 
sayings, of parables.—Ascetis and Monks.-—Logia of 
F sus. 
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Muslims were masters of Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, lands inhabited by nations which from a remote 
antiquity possessed traditions of civilization and cul- 
ture. Avs we have seen, Islam at this time was un- 
developed both as regards theory and practice, and 
we should @ priere expect to see in the traditional 
literature some traces of that borrowing from Judaism 
and Christianity with which Muhammad in the pages 
of the Quran has long familiarized us. Nor is this 
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same speculations agitated the minds of Muhammadan 
theologians and thinkers before a rigid orthodoxy was 
enforced by the power of the sword as find expression 
in the writings of Christian theologians of that time. 
The broad tolerance of the early Umayyads pro- 
moted the freest intercourse between their followers 
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a Christian, the official court poet, and John of Damas- 
cus and his father gh in the councils of the caliph. 
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So genial were the relation 
Christians that we find the latter moving unhindered 
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with the cross openly displayed on their breasts within 
the mosques of their Muslim friends. In such an 
atmosphere of freedom and tolerance theological dis- 
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This , of ¢ course, was = not the onl 
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to the Islamic mind but 1t was one of the earliest, 


and one which has left a permanent mark on the 
thought and literature of Islam. 


rare ae iia enh le Oe Tange nee Serie ay ee 


Down to Abbasid times there was evidently oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of ideas, as the Azs@/a of Al 
Kindi, written in the reign of Al Mamiin, proves. The 
hadith literature preserves a very large number of 
examples of this borrowing, ranging from the earliest 
and best-known doctrines of Islam, which were taken 
over from Jews and Christians, and are already incor- 
porated in the Quran, to those sayings attributed to 
the prophet which betray a knowledge of Christian 
writings. Muslim theologians were not content to 


borrow the sayings of their predecessors in the counsels 
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Jesus, attributing them to their own prophet. Muham- 
mad himself constantly insisted that he was not sent 
to work miracles. His miracle for all time was the 
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' The great tolerance displayed towards Jews and Christians during 
the first centuries 1s well illustrated in the saymg 1epoited by Abii 
Hurana (Bukhari): The People of the Book used to read the Toa 
in Hebrew and expound it in Arabic to the people of Islam. dhe 
apostle of God said. ‘Do not believe the people of the book and do 
not disbelieve them, but say, “ We believe in God and what he has 


revealed to us.’ 
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the contrary, there is the express statement of Abi 
Huraira that whereas the former prophets were given 
signs to induce the people to believe, Muhammad was 

Urey eee dae dela are Team ly mt Te qatn bs ol es C8 eT 
given only iit A Zur an, Which NEVerrnne.ess might QeOLULS 
him more followers than all that were before him. 
Naturally people who were familiar with many of the 


noblest writings of all time denied the claim of Muslims 
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polemical literature of the time abounds in taunts that 
Muhammad could not have been a prophet because, 
unlike the Messiah and the earlier prophets of Israel, 
he worked no miracles. 

It is interesting to notice that apparently the only 
miracles said to have been performed by Muhammad 
and known to Al Kindi are: the wolf and ox that 
spoke, the tree that moved towards the prophet; the 
shoulder of goat's flesh, poisoned by Zainab bint 
Harith the Jewess, which called out that it was 
poisoned; and the miraculous production of water, 
some, this writer says, the Ashabu-l-Akhbar reject 
altogether, while others are from reporters branded 


da‘tf.' Al Kindi’s testimony to enlightened opinion 
on these miracles is worthy of note. because he wrote 
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some years before Al Bukhari’s collection was made, 
and he expressly refers (p. 60) to the traditions in terms 


which imply that they were not written. 
Muhammadan apologists could not afford t to allow 


their apostle to labour under the disadvantage appa- 


* He calls them Akhbadrun bdridatun wa-kharifaiu ‘ajatz, ‘ witless 
fables and old wives’ tales’. 
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rent when his everyday mundane life 
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and interestin s that the later picture of Muham- 
mad npproximates j in tradition ever more closely to 
that of the Jesus of the gospels. No biographer, 
either ancient or modern, has succeeded in giving his 
readers an entirely satisfactory appreciation of the 
baffling personality of the great prophet of Arabia. 


a a 
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wisdom and ignorance, mediocrity and inspiration, 


demand the pen of a Boswell. 

The most prejudiced among his followers or his 
enemies could hardly trace in the authentic record of 
Muhammad’s life the lineaments of the Prince of Peace. 
Yet this 1s what a certain group of traditionists and 


theologians have constructed Wearv of hearine 
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the acts of love and mercy, of supernatural power and 

forgiveness of ‘Isa b. Maryam, they have made a 
his 


likeness. Not content with the 


NcuLy, ana anse Man, Tamea as 


the possessor of all human virtues, the idol of his race, 
if he was to compete with the Messiah they must 
represent him as a worker of miracles. There is an 
unmistakable reference to the slavish imitation of 
Christians in the plaint put into the prophet’s mouth, 
‘Verily you would follow the paths (sz#az) of those 
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that if they went down a lizard’s hole you would 
follow them!’ ‘Do you mean the Jews and Chris- 


tians ?’ said they. ‘And who else?’ he answered. 
The most obvious imitation of the New Testament 
miracles is that based on the ‘feeding of the five 
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are extant. The version cited below is perhaps the 
most interesting: Anas said: ‘Abi Talha said to Umm 
Sulaim, “ The voice of the apostle of God sounded to 
me weak: I know he is hungry. Have you anything 
to €atr — Yes, Said sne, and bringing out some 
barley loaves she wrapped them in her veil. Then 
she put them in my hand, and wound the rest of the 
vei] round my head, and sent me to the apostle of God. 
I brought them to him in the mosque where he was 
with the people. I saluted them, and the apostle of 
God said to me, “ Did Abt Talha send you with food ?” 
“Yes, said J. The apostle said to those who were 
with him, “Arise.” And he went off to Abii Talha’s 


house, while [ led the way and told Abii Talha, who 
cried, “O Umm Sulaim, the anoctle of Gad hac cama 
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with a company and we have nothing to give them to 
eat!” She answered: “God and his apostle know best!” 


So Abi Talha went forth to meet the apostle, and they 
came together. He said: “ Produce what yo 
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Umm Sulaim,” and she brought that bread, and the 
apostle ordered it to be broken, and Umm Sulaim 


squeezed a butter skin to season it. Then the apostle 
said orace. “Call ten men.’ said h 
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filled and went out, 


Sometimes this ninacle takes the form of miracu- 
ing water in the desert for a large number 
he detail is added that water ran from 
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 Meshkad, p. 529. 





perform wud. nose of these miracles will be found 
in the chapter Mu‘jizat of the Mzshkat, 
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performed by the prophet with those recorded in the 
New Testament. Yazid b. Abi “‘Ubaid says: ‘I saw 
the mark of a wound on Salma’s ie and I sa ae 9 


Ls rie answer 
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‘It is a wound [ received on the day of Khaibar, when 
was said Salma is smitten to death. And I came to 
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prophet, who blew on the wound three times, and 


t 
I have not felt it from that day to tl 
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it 
demoniac son (dzh¢ sinnatun). The prophet takes 
hold of him by the nostril, crying, ‘Come forth, for 
I am Muhammad the apostle of God 
The Companions of the prophet, lke the apostles of 
the New Testament, enjoy some of the special privi- 
leges of their master: thus two of them were ighted 


1iomeward wav at nichtfall by a staff: 2 anothe 
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; rs food is miracu- 
lously increased. The very clothes of Muhammad 
and his shorn hair have virtue to heal the sick and to 


1 Op. cit, p. 22. The story, fathered on Ibn ‘Abbas, of the boy 
ff a £ ta oP i Z Ma a “Ne yee i lll, Pl At Hote oF Ral Bhi he Ae th Nee So et 
noceaccar hu mnelean enirite whan vamited at the apostle Pes traeh «4 
’~“ ah Recall Saute Ail Bal Mart Thy ol bet Nees oR Saat he Siete lh ok ma pt aa whe Fhe thal? VF & aA w Nwol ha Reoe dh Bae nw Me oy Cae he hk Bele pat Ad tat haw be a Na Mie be ah gy ete 
thing lke a black puppy, 1s reminiscent of the Syriac Acta Martyr um 
wn t bye #L oo, tha { nmeale 
rainer than tne Gospels. 
2 eg way Vhs cameuw hat 4 wees ley Ty 1,3 Te. oo 
LOIS L6CAalIS SOmMmewnat Ssimiuial stories of he greater Rabbis, AC YS 


» 
hardly possible, without a systematic mnvestigation of the hadith 
literature and the Talmud, to determine whethea: the boriowing has 
been fiom Judaism or Christianity. This is a subject to which I shall 
recur elsewhere. 
* Op. ci, pp. 536 f 
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Controversy with Christians on the rival merits of 
Muhammad may fairly | be regarded as the 


+ Se we Fe Se i ee 


C e adicting 
the plain statement of the great Arabian and those of 
many of his immediate followers that he was not sent 
with power to work miracles. Whether the object of 
the inventors was to elevate their prophet to a position 
equal to that held by Jesus in the estimation of His 
servants, or whether it was to furnish themselves and 
their pupils with a messenger of God who satisfied 
a natural craving of the human heart for a visible 
manifestation of divine power, it is not our purpose to 
determine. ‘There are good reasons for believing that 
deliberate imitation was resorted to for the reasons 
already given, and because the ashabu-l-hadith did not 
stop at ascribing the works of Christ to their prophet. 
His words and those of his apostles are freely drawn 
on and put into the mouth of Muhammad.} 


urs fo dan mara than eet AT aeaAarma nt 
ah the ee ths Sha she aye athe Shae hee ve te Ls A, dt forall Shue? Wend” A We ott ad lhe the hy Mecaa! all dhe 
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Jesus which have been attributed to 
Muhammad, and leave them to speak for themselves. 


g @ 

1. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar. A man came to the 
nroophet and said: ‘OQ anvostle of God ow often are 
r* Vir Town fed Fhe the neti Bont Gertie dy Seal, ial ee ee Weel ali Snell Net wg at VF TY ee ee achat ulin Tages 
mae yn deo, oenateeseecs om mete ante 3? TY oe eee caw Beak Pe Tn 
We LO dL sive ac oClVelill > hiGT LOGI Allied sileqic. i LL@TL 


hadith of a legal and an edifymg nature. They confess that where 
a plous motive underlies a tiadition there 1s not the same necessity 
for scrutinizing the isnad. Thus Al Nawawi says of a hadith of this 
kind, ‘it is weak, but one is delighted by it’; and Ahmad says that 
he deals gently with the genealogy of traditions concerning virtuous 
behaviour. 
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the man repeated the question three times, and finally 


he answered, ‘Forgive him seventy times every day.’ 
Cf Matt. xviit 


iw” dk te Ye lly be rg lt 
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2. Numan b. Bashir. The apostle of God said: 
‘Believers in their mutual compassion, love, and kind- 


ness are like the body. When it a 
1 “4 
b 
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summons al 
(muttafag ‘alail), Another version fro 
guarantor is: Believers are as one man. if a man’s 
eye pains him his whole body suffers, and if his head 
pains him he suffers everywhere (Muslim). Cf. 1 Cor. 
X11, 13-26 and Eph, iv. 16. 
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3, Abu Misa. The relation of believer to believer 
1c aC 8 building ne an rh gad ateanrreaanea armnth aw OT le oxy 
Bee Cha? Ce BF LEELA sy Sana SA fo Bt Red Ad Wh dee CREA LE LEE wile te Oe Ne oth th 
ft . 4 ° * 2 — « i omy 
(by way of illustration) he interlaced his fingers. Cf. 


Eph, ii. 21. 

4. Ibn Mas‘tid. None will enter hell who has in 
his heart faith of the weight of a grain of mustard 
seed; nor shall any one enter heaven who has in his 


heart pride of the weight of a grain of mustard seed. 
Cf Matt. x 711 


Rigel othe itp ln Fae Qaarlltn Hoa Me fie ntl The WE 


ory 
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5. Anas: God does not deprive a believer of his 
reward in the world to come for a good deed, though 
he has been recompensed on earth; but an unbeliever 


se See HY a me ee ad ane arn Timers pa ee TRY NOR IT 


is nourished in this world for the sood deeds he has 
done for God, so that when he passes to the next 
world he has no good deed for which he can be 
rewarded. Cf. Matt. Vi. 1-2. 

Alws LYT.. 


6. Abii Huraira: There will go forth in the end of 
time men who will deceive the world in religion, they 


will appear to me n clad in sheep skins for softness, 
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with me ye are careless, or against me ye are bold? 
[ swear by myself I will send against those men 


a punishment which will lean ve the wise man with 
understandi mt tle an i, tote st 
LLRELC SE OS UCL EEL he O1 ehh Gd ig ma. 


yet hath believed in me. Cf. John xx. 209. 
Pi Asahi aan e, more rn be hu Lene rouch An be me Ce oe DW ~len =e wiled 
AAT LEC oOo ch SOc Uli Lil irougn LLC, wLA LUI KS VU 
reveal a large ad tton to the instances I have cited. 


i 
5 and 6; 1x. 2- 6; xvi. 24; and xxil. 21. 

The chapter on the Excellence of the Poor? contains 
a selection of sayings which amply illustrate the extent 
> W binrk the 'athoae n co’ nf tha Nev * Tes 


ery el Te em 1 fen sim ey 
QF) WWEALNEd CLL We oe ee “WOT ALi ad bo Pd Lai. ANAL YY ft Weblo li gtlil 
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influenced some of the thinkers of Islam. Riches are 
in themselves evil: they are the portion in this life of 


those who will perish in the next: the poor will enter 
paradise five hundred vears before the rich: the world 


aradise five hundred years before the rich: the 
is a prison to the believer: all of which suggest an 
affinity in attitude and aspiration to the teaching of 
sections of the New Testament. 
Of the parables of Jesus which have been transferred 
to Muhammad we may cite the following : 
The Labourers in the Vineyard. Matt. xx. 1-16, 
ton ‘Umar. Your age compared with the age of the 
peoples who were before you is as the time between 


and ee “7 om a sai es ee el 


afternoon prayer ana Ssunsec, XY Ou, the Jews, and the 
Christians, may be compared unto a man who employed 
labourers, saying, ‘Who will work for me till noon for 


a qirat’?’ The Jews worked till noon for a qirat. 
1 Op. cite, pp. 384 ff. ® Mishkal, pp. 438 
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Then he said: ‘Who will work for me from noon till 
afternoon prayer for a qirat?’ The Christians did so. 
Then he said: ‘Who will work for me from afternoon 
prayer to sunset for two qirat?’ Ye are the latter. 
Have ye not a double reward? And the Jews and 


Christians were angry, and said: ‘We have worked 


fe die a bee? Hat te A BLP 








ee a am th ri MRNA lace , {Ari cae wi é amy YF ao y aTeEAN Crear 
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you of your due?’ They said, 
is my grace. I give to whom I will” (Bukhari’s 
versions, see lyara and Tauhid, differ considerably.) 

2. The Wedding Guests Matt. xxu.1-1ro. Jabir. 
Angels visited the prophet while he was asleep, and 
said to one another ‘ Thereis a parable of this friend 


able Co him. But HIE 


wh lh ty ee 
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said, ‘He sleeps’; others, ‘His eye siceps but his heart 
is awake.’ So they said: ‘He is like unto a man who 
built a house and made therein a feast, and sent forth 


Taney Ae i ul al em ea eK erm Tagger Freee e Lal 


one to bid men come. And those who accepted the 


invitation of the summoner entered the house and ate 
of the feast, and those who refused neither entered nor 
ate. They said: ‘Explain it to him so that he may 
understand. Some said, ‘He sleeps’; others, ‘His eye 
sleeps but his heart is awake.’ So they explained: the 
house is paradise, the summoner Muhammad ; for he 


Meme nheave {nel ane wh 
Talks ee Sse Saal Med The LB shee 


disobeys Muhammad disobeys God, Muham mad “being 
the dividing difference ( farg) between men’ (Bukhari). 

3. The Sower. Matt. xiii. 3-12. Abt Misa. ‘The 
guidance and knowledge wherewith God has sent me 
is like unto abundant rain that falleth on earth, of 


which the good part receives the water and brings 


forth grass ‘and herbage manifold. And part is high 
beet aayls cereals | erin he 
ground that retains the water wherewith God pronts 





a) 


Nad anwa nf the wain £[n11n 
Axa SOME Of the rain ialis on another part 


fat ground, neither retaining the water nor 
bringing forth grass, The two first are like unto 





a 10 un ids God's religion and the message 
{inv gr, ety he aca soko rt to me on, ae ofits | aren mam wll lm me 1 
WO CIUTustca co © pronts Nim, and ne u lerstands 
and teaches it And the last is like unto the man 
who does not honour nor receive God’s cuidance with 
which I was sent 

Riles wate Af tin donate, la Hee om am oe am de, tee. ft". _. a4 a4. 7.2 
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way into the canonical collections through the same 
channel as the moral and didactic sayings current 


amono the Arabs themselves. or amono the Tewe = 

o> “nt Wl g Tea othe Mk EN A Sy Whee che alle Oya? Jory Kendler dhe Ba Veunils 
mela ey ae Pe ee wars a, £7 men Ldeg afta an, ee) ne Ln mm a _ we eee ae ee ii ee ° _ 
OUliCL tidbiOlis WriQGsc CuiLcure ao sO 1Cciy Grawh On in 


the formative period of the history of Islam. These 
traditions circulated first as a hadith maugifa' (i.e. 
traceable only to a Companion or Follower). To gain 


“y enomnantei | | 4a rye the C7 wee te a ta ri them ntrewn ot de Ley omy 
a Covell iCal dite Lil ey ACU id CU tne wo Leb do Lh ia LK 
prophet himself. A missing name or two was all that 


was needed to make the chain complete, and this was 


Supp ted by the pious fraud who bore a special desig- 
nario the ha dit avy rates 


‘ L 
ation Nae s because he made the hadith Mar lub 
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carried back to the prophet himself. 

Nothing could be further removed from the point of 
view of the ordinary Arab of the Jahiliyya or of Islam 
than asceticism, as the formidable array of hadith con- 
demning it in all its forms clearly testify. Of these 
one example must suffice. 

Anas: ‘Three men came to the prophet's wives 
questioning them about his devotion (26ada). When 


th WwW 


they w ere told they were for despising slightly his 


+ See Glossary. 





JLOP 
fature,” One of them said: “As for me I will ever 
pray by night.” The second said: “I will ever fast 
by day and not break by fast.” The third: “1 will 
turn aside from women and never marry.” ‘Then the 
prophet came to them, and said: ‘Are ye they who 
speak thus? Verily I am the most God-fearing and 
S ret | 
and sleep; I marry women. And he who turns away 
from my sa is none of mine.” 

A certain tendency to asceticism was always latent 
in Islam fr first pro- 
claimed the judgement of God one day to be pro- 
nounced against sinners, and the punishments of hell 


£ nqe ty ACR ax ar hy va Ta vecl Wi tho ryt - {7 . the world Tarlaar] 
U7 Beko Willy ga YO VV bbb NU CLink tne Woricd. & BAVARIA 


reflections and meditations on the transitoriness of 
human life and a Day of Reckoning to come are not 
unknown in the poetry of the pre-Islamic period. But 


ale exe ae ee ee at ae hanyrm ruts ™, eam, dle om 1. oo eae 
“oth rE NOC OF Native origi The Ci y are tO oe ascribed 
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influence of Christian monks and communities, 
also to Jewish monotheists scattered over Arabia. 


The amazin’ successes nf tly pa Calinhs’ AEN AS 


Be ad Sy Tle “Tant Bedet Sheet Nal wet ote Bat ale athe reel Bee pel ot tl rth abe Bh bbe Noir wo 


bringing in their train an influx of wealth which, even 
at the present day would be thought stupendous, could 
not but turn men’s thoughts and ambitions towards 


4- 
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worldliness was apparent to, and condemned by, the 


prophet, ‘ You desire the passing wealth of this world, 
he exclaims, ‘ but God desires the next world’ (Sur. viti 


et el ieee i lw apne alle Miner atl te By TPT uate Wie ie Fras iv oe Plt Poul? Te bt aged veil, To lt BR Tw ate lh ie b Taal Bat a Oh tn th 


68). Ibn Sa‘d furnishes us with details of the colossal 
fortunes bequeathed to their heirs by those reputed 
the holiest among the prophet’s associates: thus Talha 
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leather sacks sach containing three qin tars 
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nacith are full of stories o 
poverty and want of the early Muhammadans. Talha’s 


father relate 5 that when he and his ends complained 
to the or 
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bellies. and the e prophet took two 
It is is not surprising if a people which in a generation 
had passed from the extreme of indigence to the height 


of wealth and luxury should show active dislike of 


Lumen lea 2 
ELUTE] iiise 


bebe oo Int dm oy ioht the eyo, $y 4 LV nat 444 a. Y7 At Fae i oe a 
Chose WOO tauo & 1b Ve i OF Tricnes. y¥er Even so 


among a minority the ideal of Weltverneinang lived on. 
There was always a strife between those who fought 
for the gain of this world and those who strove ‘ala f. 


i he ha. YY A Aas Sa‘ sri Al VO Laalet 0 th a or eA IAP at 
CHIOSY OF Ube £r.pUu chia cD BBE LO tN 6h LI IOC Od 
those who took the middle view that wealth in itself 


is harmless if it does not lead to avarice and extrava- 
gant display. This was the view of the ordinary 
Muslim, who stood midway between the Ascetic and 
the Plutocrat. 

Probably the reason why asceticism provoked so 
much opposition and gave rise to so many hadith in 
its condemnation was that, like the doctrine of man's 
free will, it was recognized that its immediate origin 
was Christian. Many of the hadith directed against 


asceticism, like ‘There is no monasticism in Islam— 


1 Fine schwere Ladung fur das Paiadies! Goldzther, Vorlesungen, 
p. 141. 

“ There are frequent references in hadith to the custom ol tying 
stones on the belly to still the caving for food, and to enable men 
to walk upight /zshkat, p. 440 Hunger was the driving force 
behind the A1ab migration, See Caetani, Aunal, u, passim. 

* Mishkat, p. 43%. 
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Jih 
polemic? The Christian monks had long 
in Arabia. Muhammad in the Quran (o9. 1 
speaks of them not unfavourably. And when the 
conquest and occupation of Syria, Egypt, and Mesopo- 
tamia brought Muhammadans into daily intercourse 
with monks and nuns, those to whom a life of prayer 


and meditation and noverty y app sealed were not slow to 


ee i ee ee ee ek ee eee a ee oe tM es Cc rk owe? Toy He A i i 


« ey ‘. a. Vay {ly « a a en 
COpy clos ely t € practices OL their Ul ristian neighbours. 


These ales Si fis drew from the New Testament the 
parables and sayings of Jesus which seemed to sanction 
and commend the ascetic life; and very early in their 
history a work full of thinly-diseuised extracts from 
the Christians bible was Circulated Margoliouth 
writes of Abi ‘Abd Allah al Jlarith b. Asad i Muha- 


‘weer eee am oan —_ Ube 


Y 


1 (a. 24.3 A.H.): 

‘Tt is to be noticed that these sermons show evident 
traces of the use of the Gospel, as indeed the work on 
the “ Observation of God’s Claims” commences with 
a repetition of the Parable of the Sower without dis- 
tinct mention of its source. The Keuprulu treatise, 
which is against hypoctisy, might be said to be an 


expansion of the doctrines of the Sermon on the 
Mount and to the nhraseoloov ok the {~~ Remale 15 x40 
¥ dhe ble « i+ oh dh CD eT ANS Sy Vf hh Nt AD PO de LAL ES 
seem to be some clear allusions ; these > may be due to 
"oy bey degary don 7 1 


infiltration or to actual study of the Gospels on the 
author's part. ? 


An extremely interesting collection of Logia et 


* ‘In the eaily part of the tlurd century it appears that the Muslim 
ascetic was not easily distinguished from the Christian; and, indeed, 
they had much in common.’-—Margoliouth, Zarly Development, p 141. 

* TLransachons of the Lhird International Congress for the History 
of Religtons, 1, p. 292, Oxford, 1908. 
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Agrapha attributed to Christ by Muhammadan 
writers was made by Professor Asin,) who explains 
their origin thus. 

‘Slowly and by degrees monasticism, an institution 
execrated by Muhammad,? was evolved in the suc- 
ceeding centuries, and was developed to such a point 
that it lacked none of the essentials of Christian monas- 
ticism. . . . Now from what seed could this mystical 
tree of monastic perfection grow in the arid soil of 
Muhammadanism? No other source can be imagined 


than Christian monasticism. which was well known tr 


Net athe lie Set st, lle Wrae alfle tle wile te Cina Meee hy Mil diy oly flee lhe Fag afin tthe Meat ihe Wiel Sor Eis Sent ln Sha at che on wlll wn le iil ally site “ramalt elle ple ah Im ts ne DW OB Rae hae 


the Muslims, and not unknown to the pre-Islamic 
Arabs. ... Therefore it is not to be wondered at if, 
after the Christian institution of monasticism began to 


put forth roots among the Muslims, the example’ of 
Christian monks was imitated by the Muslims them- 
selves, and they at once endeavoured as far as possible 


to destroy the anti-monastic lineaments, so to speak, 


of Muhammad, both by forging traditions in which the 
op tee oe a ot ame _ - T om on el wy bedegeg Daan TAT 1. pein, ate ul ni 
o and deeds of jes US aiC acl 
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id strength to their ascetic innovations... _W ithout 

1 Logia et Agrapha Domini Jesu apud Moslemicos scriptores, asceticos 
praesertim, usitata ... Michael Asin et Palacios (Pafrologia Orientals, 
Tome xin, Fasc. 3, Paris a. q), P. 338). 

1€ 

‘Know ye that this would’s life 1 
and a cause of vaingloly among/you’ (Sur. 57, 19), wou 
the advisability of withd awing' from the affairs of this would. Ver. 24, 
‘We put into the heaits of those who followed him (Jesus) kindness 
and compassion: but as to the monastic life (rahdanzyya) they invented 
it themselves’ (cf. Rodwell, 9. 31), is hardly an execiation. But 
possibly Dr. Asin is referring to some of the hadith quoted above. 
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doubt the Zogza ascribed to Jesus by Muslim writers 
are connected with a settled (certz) Christian tradition 
among the Oriental churches, orthodox or heterodox, 
before the seventh century a.p. Now I do not say 
that this tradition is entirely free from error: indeed it 


Pree 


words, the 
he narrative, full as it is of 


C 
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vehicle of transmission being not written but oral tra- 
dition handed on in the first place by the common 
people before it was recorded by theologians.’ 

The examples given below, quoted from more than 
a hundred collected by Asin, are an taken from 
Al Ghazali’s great work the /hyau ‘UVimz-l-Din. 


Sansa” 


Ghazali lived in the elevent twelfth centuries 
ai 


“ett aby adie Teentaal Finch oth, W Be Sct tool 


though the traditions, for the most part, are demon- 


stably centuries older. 

1. Jesus said, ‘Do not hang pearls on the necks of 
swine. Verily wisdom is better than pearls, and he 
who despises it is worse than swine.’ Cf. Matt. vil. 6. 


Al Ghar, Lh. 1. 43. 4. 





2. It is related that God revealed to Jesus ‘If you 
2, mbya me enya & ls de Ng go, ee em, wm be a om ~t delle 7 Aeall awe ae Te poy yor a ee 
Wor wkd lip RLAQD WdIlll GL VW ie Ahi CJL CEL ayy Cid o> Lak ALL Vv aE 


and earth and have not love in God? and hatred in 
God, that will not profit thee aught.” //. I]. 110, 15. 
The same in a somewhat different form is ascribed in 
110. 6 to ‘Abd Allah b. Umar ‘By God, though 
I fast all day without sustenance and rise spending the 
night in prayer and spend my wealth purse by purse 


omy OF 


1 For the Christian genesis of the expression fi-liah and billak in 
tradition, see AZS, ii, p. 392. 
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in the way of God, and when I die there is no love in 
my heart towards the people who obey God, nor hatred 
to those who disobey Him that will not profit me 


Bight nba chika “See” Riegel imal! Sn ee Sree re amie Se ne ah oh 


aught. Cf. 1 Cor. xii. 1-3. 

. It is related that the devil appeared to ‘Isa b. 
Maryam, and said: ‘Say, “ wets is no God but the 
*od.””’ He replied, ‘The saying is _true, but I will 


2—~10: 7h. IIT. 23. 19. 
4. Jesus said: ‘Blessed is he who leaves present 
aman fees mf FEE Tenn + etrhaank Ty ce Anac ar tre 
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well!’ He answered: 


he hath. //. IIT. 123. 19. ch Matt. xii. 34, 35 and 
Luke vi. 8 and 45. 
ned 
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(ilm) for keeping which God will love us. He 
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answered : ‘Hate the world and God will love you. 
Lh. U1. 141.10: ef. John Xil. 25; xv. 18, 19. Practically 


Aly oy Meet lalate is yg fe in fe bey on oY atl, ff faba en were a t by 
LLU OChLELR daichii bis do put 1 a) eo Moucia Wh Abt poe Lit t by 
Tirmidhi and Ibn Maja on the authority of Sahal b. 


Said. It reads thus: A man came and ‘suid. °O 
wo 


Apostle of God, teach me a work the which if I accom- 


pli Shh \rOa ana Mais 4OVC Te. Lic replied; 
“4 
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‘Renounce the world and God will love you. Renounce 
what mankind possess and mankind will love you.’? 


' Since I wrote this paragraph, I see that Goldzther ( Vorlesungen, 
p. 188) quotes this hadith as one of the ‘ Forty Traditions’ of Nawawi. 
Appatently he 1s incorrect in saying ‘Der Spiuch findet sich nicht in 
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7. Jesus said: ‘The world is a bridge. ‘There 
cross it; do not dwell on it.) /4. TI]. rag. 11. 

When death was mentioned in the presence of 

stil LlAAsl , AL, IV 32 pot “oD 


blood. JS. TV. 325. 12. 
This remarkable tradition is evidently based | on the 
agony in the garden described in Luke xxu. 44. 

‘It is related that when Jesus the Son of Mary 
was born the devils came to Satan and said: “To-day 
the idols are overthrown and their heads broken.” 











He said: “A newthing has happened. Keep in your 
places.” So he flew unto the ends of the earth and 
7 7 ‘| 4 


found nothing. Then he found that Jesus had been 
born, and lo angels were encompassing him. And he 


—_ 


returned unto the devils and said: “ Verily a prophet 
was born yesterday. Never has a woman conceived 
or brought forth but I was present with her, except 


this. Therefore the idols despair of being worshipped 


alter to-night. Nevertheless tempt the sons of men 
fem om emt went be Tee eke men el Lie hee PP YTT ££. , rysg oe 
(to act) with haste and levity.”’ III.26.4. This is 


in keeping with the canonical tradition recorded by 
Bukhari that the only child untouched at birth by 
Satan was Jesus. 
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Ibn Madscha nachgewiesen’, if the compiler of the Adishka/ 1s to be 
believed. ‘The latter writes, ‘1awahu Al Dirnudhi wabnu Maja’. 

* «This appears to me to be an agiaphum,’ Asin. The words 
occur im an inscuiption on the gieat gateway of the mosque of 


Fathpti-Sikii erected by Akbar in 160r. 
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Our R purpose is not to attempt to give a coherent 
iography of the Arabian prophet, or even to mention 


the prin cipal incidents in his life Viaterial for this 
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must be sought elsewhere But simply because no 
survey of the hadith literature, however superficial, 
would be complete without some account of the 
impression it gives of the enigmatic personality of its 
great hero, a few hadith are translated to supplement 
what has gone before, and to show particularly how, 
with the passing of years, the fallible, human figure of 
Muhammad has faded into oblivion. The gull between 
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miracles mentioned on page 136 and him who spoilt 
the date crop of Medina by his untimely interference 
with established custom could not have been bridged 
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Many of the hadith already cited will have shown 
the good sense, amiability, and liberality of the 
prophet; and the following further examples of the 
qualities which have ever endeared him to his fol- 


eet slike i il ite, “Suet el SOM kin ae Serge” the fe i. 


lowers must suffice. 

Rafi‘ b. ‘Amr al Ghaffari: ‘When I was a boy I threw 
stones at the Ansar’s date-palms, and so they brought 
me before the prophet of God. “ Boy,” said he, “why 
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| See especially the works of Caetani, Muir, Maigoliouth, Sprenger, 
and others; also Ibn Sa‘d and Ibn Hisham. 
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di alms?” “Sot 

| ates,’ I said. “ Don’t throw stones,” 
he, “ but € eat the fallings.” Then he touched his head 
and prayed: “O God, satisfy him with food ”’ ‘Aisha : 
‘A man asked permission to see the prophet of God, 
who said: “Let him come in though he is of an evil 
tribe.” When the man sat with him the prophet 
showed him a bright countenance and conversed 
agreeably with him. After he had gone ‘Aisha asked: 
“ How is it that you treated him so Kindly when you 
had thus spoken of him?” He replied: “When have 
you known me immoderate in speech? The worst 
men in God's sight on the day of resurrection will be 
those whom men forsake through dread of their 


wickedness (variant : harsh speech)." The Ladbu-l- 


ains a pleasing notic prophet 
Ve 


asin’ noti ce of the proph et S 
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kindness to children and his fondness of “jokes aricl 
raillery, which may be further illustrated from the 
story of his relation to his child-wife. ‘Aisha said: 
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(variant: or Hlunain) Now her booth was protected 
by a curtain, and when the wind blew aside the edge 
of the curtain ‘Aisha’s dolls were seen. ‘ What are 
these ?” asked Muhammad. ‘“ My dolls,” she answered. 
Then he noticed among them a horse with two wings 
of patchwork, and was told what the object was. “A 
horse with two wings!” he exclaimed. “ Have you not 
heard”, she replied, “that Solomon possessed winged 
horses?” ‘Aisha, in relating the hadith, adds: “ Then 
he laughed so that I could see his molars.” ’ 


‘ Commentators clffer as to the meaning of this last sentence. It 
reads rather like a protest against the autocratic bearing of the caliphs 
than a recommendation of courtesy towards the wicked, 
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But their relations were not always so easy. There 
are frequent references to the domestic troubles of the 
prophet which sometimes scandalized his followers. 
We read of the anger of Abi’ Bakr when his daughter 
dared to scold the prophet in a voice that could be 
heard without. Exclaiming, ‘I will not hear thee lift 
thy voice against the apostle of God,’ he seized hold of 
her to slap her face. But the prophet restrained him 
so that he went out in anger. When he had gone the 
prophet said, ‘ You see how I have delivered you from 
the man.’t Abt Bakr remained unreconciled for some 
days. Then he called and found the pair at peace, 
and said, ‘Include me in your peace as you included 
me in your quarrel!’ The prophet answered, ‘We do! 
we do!’ Another occasion of strife 1s connected with 
the dispute between Muhammad and his wives which 
has found its way into the Quran (Sur. 33. 51). Its 
guarantor is Jabir: Abt Bakr came asking to see the 
apostle of God, and found people who had been refused 
admittance sitting at his door. Abu Bakr was allowed 
to enter, and was followed subsequently by ‘Umar. 
They found the prophet sitting, surrounded by his 
wives, gloomy and silent. ‘Umar said: ‘I must say 

something to make the prophet laugh’; so he began: 
‘O apostle of God, if I see Bint Kharija asking me for 
money then I get up and throttle her!’ The apostle 
of God said: ‘These women about me, as you see, are 
asking for money. So Abi Bakr got up and throttled 
‘Aisha, and ‘Umar treated Hafsa similarly, saying: 
‘Will you ask the apostle of God for what he does not 
possess?’ They said: ‘By God, we never ask him 





| The commentators suppose the remark to be a jest. 
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rated himself from them for a month (variant: or 
twenty-nine days), when this revelation descended : 
‘O prophet, say to thy wives, if ye desire this present 


life and its braveries, come then I will provide for you 
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ye desire God and his apostle and a home in the next 
life, then truly hath God prepared for those of you 
who are virtuous a great reward.’+ He told ‘Aisha of 
his first, Saying: °L wish to lay a Matte! 
n the which [ desire that you do not decide until you 
shall have consulted your parents. When she inquired 
what it was he recited the reve elation to nn 
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responded: ‘Is it about you that | am to consult my 
parents? Nay, but I choose God and his apostle and 
the home in the next life. I ask you, however, not to 
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sin, but to teach and to make leighteousness) easy.’ 
Probably nothing is more illustrative of the prophet’s 
greatness both among his contemporaries and with 
posterity than the fact that his reputation could sur- 
vive the publication of the following story by his wife 
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selves to the apostle of God, and said, “ Does a woman 
give herself?” Then when God revealed: “Thou 
mayest decline for the present whom thou wilt of 
AlLaen ans thaw ewisatac & teey Te» tlawr Karl baw W Tham than 
MEkC HT, ALCL LALO ilichytol Laie tO Ulby DCU LOL Wolk Lal 
wilt, and whomsoever thou shalt long for of those thou 


shalt have before neglected; and this shall not be 


* Sur. 33. 28-9. The translation is Rodwell’s. The text has only 
the opening and the final woids of the veises. Cf. Muir, p. 304, where 
the passage is connected with the scandal that gathered round ‘Aisha 
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a crime in thee.”? I said, “I see your Lord does 
nothing but hasten to fulfil your desire!’’? In this 
context we may include the significant tradition of 
Anas recorded by Al Nasai, ‘After women nothing 
was dearer to the apostie oi God than horses’ * 

In a hadith of Umm Salma the prophet freely admits 
his fallibility: ‘Lam only mortal, and when you come 
disputing before me perhaps some of you are more 
eloquent in argument than others, and I give judge- 
ment according to what I hear. But whoso receives 
judgement in this way to the detriment of his brother’s 
rights let him not take it, for if he does I have 
reserved a place in hell for him. 

But the clearest possible recognition of Muhammad's 
ignorance of everyday matters is to be found in the 
story of his interference with the process of fertilizing 
date-palms. Rafi’ b. Khadij: ‘The prophet of God 


came to Medina when they were fecundating the date- 
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* It must be counted unto the traditionists for mehteousness that 
this and the many other hadith so damaging to the piophet’s 1eputa- 
tlon wele not expunged from the canonical collections. It would 
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to have ieceived 


ss 


have been tole ated in a community which claime 
a 1evelation from God. 
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he followi 1s Se 
the matte: of horses: 

(2) Abti Qutada. The best hoises are black with white foreheads 
and white upper hp. Then a black ho1se with a white forehead and 
thiee white legs; then a bay with these markings. 

(6) Abi Wahab. A bay with a white forehead and white legs 
1s the best. 
(c) Ibn ‘Abbas. Prospeity goes with the sorrel. 
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palms,! and asked what was being done. It was replied 
that this was custom. ‘‘ Perhaps it would be better if 
you did not do it,’ said he. So they left the trees as 
they were and the crop was deficient. W 
peop told him of this, he said: vt am only mortal, 
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own opinion (vaz) then am | but mortal,” 

There is also preserved the story of Muhammad's 
unsuccessful negotiations with a Jew. The story 
comes from ‘Aisha ‘The prophet wore two thick 
Quvt* garments, so that when he sat down perspiring 
he found them oppressive. Now clothes had come 


he 
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to send to him and buy (sc. on credit) two garments 
you would be more at ease.” So he sent, and the 
fellow said “I know what you want: you only want 
to go off with my money!” The apostle of God said: 
“He lies: for he knows that Iam the most God-fearing 
and punctilious in money matters of all men.” In 
another hadith she repeats: : TE you wish to cleave to 
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this world, and beware of sitting with the rich, nor 
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think a garment shabby until it has been patched.” ’* 
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' See Maigoliouth and Muu zz lec , aud Burton, 2:/e7 wage, p 403, 
for a desciiption of the process. 

? The commentator explains this as ‘a kmd of Yaman gaiment’. 
The /Vikaya says 118 a garment dyed ied with rough coaise fringes, 
and offeis another explanation to the effect that it comes from Bahrain. 

* This tradition bears the warnmg Al Tunmudhi iclates it, and 
says, ‘This is a gharié hadith. We only know it from the hadith 
of Salih b. Hassan. Muhammad b. Ismail (.¢. Al Bukhari) says the 


latter 1s munkeru-l-hadith” See Glossary. 
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points rightly to the poverty and privation in which 
the prophet and his friends lived, to which allusion has 
already been made on p. 144. The same authorit 
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exchange for barley for his family. ever did there 
remain overnight in the family of Muhammad a 
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he various currents in Christian tradition, with 
which theologians are all familiar, represented by 
the Synoptic, the ‘pocryphal, and the Apocalyptic 
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Li it 

gather round the person of the founder of Islam 

Some examples of the first have already been given, 
while to the second belong the stories of Muhammad’s 
miracles: the sun standing still, the splitting of the 
moon, and others which have already been mentioned. 
In the Apocalyptic hadith Muhammad stands out as 
the prophet of the end and consummation of all things, 
and as the powerful intercessor for his people with 
God. The following long hadith vouched for by Abii 
Huraira contains many of ‘the prevailing ideas on these 
subjects: ‘The Hour will not come till there is a fierce 
battle between two great forces both professing Islam; 
and until nearly thirty lying Dajjals (antichrists) have 
been sent, each pretending that he is the apostle of 
God; until knowledge has been taken away and there 
are numerous earthquakes, till rebellions occur and 
commotions are frequent; till wealth be multiplied and 
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abundant, and the wealthy will trouble 
alms and beg him to accept it, and it 
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> grave and 
that I were in his place!” till the sun rises in the west, 
and all men seeing it will believe. Then will none 
profit by faith who has not believed aforetime and 
acquired virtue by faith, And the Hour will come 
when men have spread out their garment between 


them and have not agreed on a price nor folded it up; 
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camel and not have drunk it: when a man shall be 

plaistering his cistern and have put no water in it; 
while a man is lifting food to his mouth and before he 
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can eat it. A characteristic difference between these 
‘boralyptie hadith and the literature as a whole is 
their great length. The tradition which records men’s 
iced 4 cl r n and 
the refusal of the office successively by Adam, Noah, 

Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, and the trramphant t inter- 
cession of Muhammad for all Musliu contains up- 
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wards Of three hundred words exclu sive of the isnad., 
The average length of hadith on all the topics dealt 
with in the literature I should estimate at fifty words 
only. 

The eschatology of the traditions of Islam—the 
slaying of the antichrist, the descent of Jesus son of 
Mary from heaven to usher in a rei 


prosp' erity, and goodness—nced not 

A tradition, hardly in accord with the general content 
of eschatological speculation, which seems to be deeply 
rooted in the Muslim mind is that of ‘Abd Allah b. 


‘Umar, which the compiler of the Mishhaé says is 
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descend to the earth, marry, ana 
children. He will stay on the earth forty-five years, 
and then die and be buried in my grave. He and 
I shall arise in one grave between “Abi Bakr and 
‘Umar. } 

One of the most interesting subjects in Muhammadan 
apocalyptic is the Mira, or nocturnal journey of 
Muhammad to the heavenly mansions. On this inci- 
dent, which is referred to in an obscure passage of 
the Quran (Sur. 17. 1), the reader may consult the 
interesting study of the learned Spanish Arabist 
Asin.2 No more striking example of growth and 
development within the field of hadith has yet been 
adduced. From the story of the prophets nocturnal 


journey in which he saw as in a vision the punish- 
ments of the wicked, the joys of Muslims and th 
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* Burton, Pe/eremage, pp. 325 ff. ‘Itis popularly asserted that in 
the 4/wra there 1s now spaie place for only a single grave, ieserved 
fo. ‘Is bin Maryam after ms second coming’ 

* La Escatologia Musulmana en la Divina Comedia, Madrid, 19109, 
and see my review in Yeology, i, pp. 315-16. 

° Kangu-l- Ummal, Cairo, 1312, vil. 248, no. 2835, and 280, no. 3089 
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IN the following pages I have given some of the opinions 
of Muslim doctors on the subject of the caliphate. The subject 
is of gieatei impoitance in the political woik of the immediate 
future than almost any othe: question in view of the fact that 


within the last two geneiations several millions of our fellow- 
erindea rte eh Tenia WA TEA tra cu telly oy Giaitan AC PT aneloarr set 4 Le ey 
oy Lh BFF Sa ae had 0QAAS ite AEG Y Ne pt @ Re ok OR AP UR OR LE SE whe Ole de A ae 4430 UARRD 
TP 1. 8 dv bee on eran el 3h 9 Tea a eee nee om man ote se ee a termed bhent she 
Khutba, and it is becoming iIncieasingly impoitant that the 
place a and office of the caliphate should be clearly undeistood 
in the West. 


The extracts which I have made from Muslim wtiteis will 
seive to show how foolish and mistaken it is for European 
wiiteis to compare the caliphate with the papacy. In the 
sense that the learned and charming wiiter the Right 

it is of cou 
very cleat distinction between political and religious allegiance 
so familiar in Westein states is flatly contiadicted by the 
Muslim theoiy of the caliphate. 

The clearest and most scholarly exposition of the caliphate 
is to be found in the Wugaddima of Ibn Khaldiin, of which 
following is a free tianslation. 

The Caliph is the tepresentative of the giver of the 


religious law (Sa@hzbu-l-shari‘atz) in maintaining ieligion and 


onvernine the world rhe office mav he termed the Khilafate 
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Imam he is, as it were, compared with the leader, whose 
movements in prayer must be imitated by the whole assembly. 
The gieat Imamate is a term often used of the Caliph’s office. 
He is called Caliph because he caliphs (i.e. succeeds or 1epre- 
sents) the prophet; or ‘the Caliph of God’, 01 more fully, 


' Infra, p. 169. I have 1efiained from comment. 
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The appointment o 
the point of view of law founded on the Ijma‘ of the Com- 
panions and Followeis. Immediately on the death of the 
Prophet they took the oath of fealty to Abii Bakr and 
suirendeied to him the conduct of thei: affairs Succeeding 
centuties have followed this precedent, and such univeisal 
agreement indicates the necessity, and sanctions the setting 


a Imam is a matter of necessity from 
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the people were only righteous in their dealings theie would 
be no need for an Imam. These views are to be attributed 
to their hatred of the abuse of powei and position inseparable 
from human potentates.) 

Four qualifications necessaiily peitain to this office: Know- 
ledge, Justice, Capacity (or competence), and the power to 
exercise the senses and limbs which reflect the activities of 
mind and body. A fifth condition, namely, that its holder 


elaatAad haa member nf tha tribe af the Onuiiate ace hee +1 gn 
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The fist two qualities alé €5S tiai because tne wmamate is 


a 1eligious office (#ansab iin), “The third, Capacity, implies 
courage both in internal administration and in war, statesman- 
ship, and leadership, and a knowledge of the political situation 
at home and abroad. Thus there is requited of him the 
active exercise of mind and body so that he may defend 
religion and fight the enemy, and thereby fulfil the commands 
of the law and the claims of the public weal. 
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loses his independence through captivity Or Similai 


it is as though he had lost the use of his limbs a i fa culties. 
He cannot be Imam. On the other hand, if i is only a 


1 Our author’s ruler approaches the ideal, yet it is interesting to see 
how temporal power is, in theory at all events, indissolubly linked 
with the caliphate, or, as he expresses it here, the imamate. 





law and justice, his imamate is to be allowed. But if not 
Muslims may invoke the help of one to depose him and fu 
the duties of a Caliph. 

With 1egard to descent from the Quiaish it must be 


admitted that the principle was Sere pie by the Companions 
on the day of Al Saaifa. The Com 
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he Medinotes to the right 
words of the p1 ophet, "The Imams ar 
Aimatu min Quraishin), whereupon the Medinotes receded 
from thei: position. Moreover, there is in the Sahih the 
authentic tradition: ‘This authority shall not cease in this 
tribe of Quraish,’ and there are many other hadith to the 
same effect. History relates how the Quraish at home dissi- 


pated their strength in luxury and idleness, while thei: aimics 
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consolidate and conserve thei1 resources made the buiden of 
the caliphate a task beyond their strength, and fo1eigneis 
came to be invested with supreme power. 

Now many doctors go so far as to deny the necessity of 
QOuraishite bi:th as a qualification for an Imam, relying on the 
literal sense of the woids of the prophet, ' Heat ken and obey 


even if a slavetine necro be set over vou, And again, 
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I would have made him ruler.’ The first proves nothing, for 
it is only a supposition; and the second rests on the opinion 
of only one of the Companions, and is therefore not authotita- 
tive. The great majority of Muslim doctors regard Quraish- 
ite bith as essential, and that one of that tribe must be 
m, though he be impotent to direct the alfa irs of the 
ut that the 
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then was the 1eason for the doctrine that the Imam must be 

of the Quraish? Every law has a definite object, and the 

object of this law was not only to honour the prophet as is 
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geneially believed. It was also to ensure the safety and 
well-being of the Muslim people. The Quiaish were formerly 
e noblest and bravest of the 
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and lead Muslims to victory The legislato1 then, declared 
that an Imam must be of the t11be of the Quiaish because 
they were obviously best equipped in every respect to maintain 
law and oider. The Quraishite domination was mote or less 
justified under the Umayyads and Abbasids. But if we 
recognize the principle that the legislator is not making laws 
for one time and one people, we shall see that the condition of 


Muslim peoples, like the Qutaish of old, must be renowned 
for patriotism, influence and power: dominating his geneia- 
tion he must be able to command the obedience of others, 
and unite them in the defence of the commonwealth. When 
God appointed the Caliph his representative (z@zban ‘anhit) 
He ordered him to seek his people’s welfaie and to protect 
them fiom disaster And it is certain that He would not 


namate is quite different. W I 
the foundation of Islam. It cannot even be supposed that 
the prophet suffered the Imamate to be dependent on popular 
sanction. He, say they, appointed “Ali; and though this 
assertion involves the branding of ‘Umar and ‘Uthman as 
usurpers they do not stop short of this folly. To support 
their clam they advance cettain traditions which are unknown 


to men learned in the suznza@ and the law. Most of them aie 
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interpictations These proofs are fiom ‘clea’ and ‘ hidden’ 
sources (jali wa khaft), Of the first ‘Who owns me as 
maste1 has ‘Ali as his master’ is an example, of the second, 
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we may mention their interpretation of the events at Mecca 
when the prophet sent Abii Baki to inform the people of the 
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Abii Bakr. Such are the atguments on which they rely. 

The caliphate was converted into an impetial throne by the 
natural pressuie of circumstances. In Zhe Sahih we iead, 
‘God only sends a prophet when his people can defend him.’ 
The exponent of sacied law does not care for this spirit. He 
piefers to lay stiess on the Quianic injunctions to avoid pride 
and woildly display: his eyes aie on the next world. Though 
he disapproves of imperial might he does not condemn it in 
its several activities, e.g. compelling respect for religion and 
securing the public weal. The first four Caliphs displayed 
a dislike towaids luxuty and ostentatious display of state and 
pomp. But this was because they had one and all been 
inured to the privations of a desert life. They lived on the 
meanest food and amid miserable conditions. The conditions 
pievailing inthe Umayyad times made it necessary for men 
to rally to the 1eigning prince to save the country from the 
horrors of civil war. The later princes of this line, it must be 
confessed, gave themselves up to gross and sensual pleasures 
till the people gave the kingdom to the Abbasids. Through 
the impiety of some of this race the kingdom was taken from 
the Arabs altogethe. 


at 

Yet thouch the calinhate became 2 monarchy it retained its 
Nt ey Wo EL ol, Mena beateatehahal indieadeeeiaiindl Hh ett gget Gels Shy lly i Mor art all tla th aad le ots Maer ol, Nee ily Rigel inet Fate heey ol Es die “hel” Thelin eH Mane 

mai eta ile ak oe 1 me oe om ed ane mtea gure Lon an a, lawee bet amy pe rn Fan ged a2 es ee eo, aft 
essential chaiacteristics for a lo iS time. she OFraimances O1 


religion were enforced and men kept to the 1ight paths. It 
was in the compelling foice underlying autho1ity that the 
change was made. Whereas in the past it was religion, it 
came to be the power of paity passion (‘asabzyya) and the 
swoid. in the generation that followed the reign of Al Rashid 
nothing ined of the caliphate but it 
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authority was invested in the monarchy. Foreign monarchs 
in the East, it is true, ticated the Caliphs with respect from 
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a motive of piety, but they, claimed for themselves the titles 
and honorifics of the monat ch. 


o ” 
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all his orders whether they are agreeable to his own “ ntevest 
or not. He places his hand in the hand of the Caliph when 
pledging his faith to confim the undertaking, just as do 
buyers and selleis. In fact, the word daz'a is derived from 
bé‘a,to buy or sell, hence Jaz‘a meant a mutual handtaking.} 
this is its meaning in oreinaty and legal language, and, indeed, 
the daz atte nay ye on the 


sequire an oath embodying a formal declaiation of assent 
to the compact. The daz‘a now consists of a salutation 
modelled on the court of Kosroes: one must kiss the ground, 
the hand, foot, or hem of the monaich’s garment az‘a has 
thus lost its eatlier meaning, though it still contains the idea 
of promising obedience by a compact the essential idea of 
joining hands has been lost, the humble posture of the subyect 


As has been explained, the Caliph is the representative of 
the lawgiver, and acts for him in protecting religion and 
governing the world. The lawgiver’s 1eligious function is to 
compel men to observe their religious obligations, and it is 
his duty to secure the temporal prosperity of his subjects in 
his chatacter of temporal iuler. The religious power of 
the Caliph is exercised thiough peculiaily Muslim offices 


* * 
which are subordinate to him. These are connected with 
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1 Cf. the similar act when giving a pledge in Job xvii. 3, mi hu 
le;adhi yittagéa‘, and Prov. xvu: 18, xxu. 26. 
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war against unbelievers,’ and the police—all of which aie 
subordinate to the great imamate, which is the caliphate. 
The most exalted office of all is the Imamate in prayei. It is 
higher than the sik or sovereign power in its essential 
nature, for the prophet’s appointment of Abii Bakr to i1epte- 
sent him in piaye: was taken by the Companions to carry 
with it the appointment to temporal supiemacy over the 
Muslim people. Unless the latter were dependent on the 
former such an ‘Sssimption : 


so also the right of residing at the five daily, prayers, the 
Fiiday prayer, and those of the two gieat feasts and on 
eclipses and piaycis for 1ain. The first four Caliphs and the 
Umayyads jealously guaided their privileges of presiding at 
public piayer, but when the caliphate Decame absorbed in 
soveicignty, and the 1uleis would not 1ecognize othe: men as 
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ii esieing OVC! public praycis. 

uld appoint to the office of szuftz the most 
woithy scholar and legist, and himself cxercise a pioper 
contiol over unwoithy aspiiants to that office. The Qdadi’s 
appointment is likewise subject to the caliphate. His office 
is to apply the decisions and principles of the sacred book 


and the suznua to the settlement of all disputes and actions 
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between litigants. Originally this office was filled by the 
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functions of the qadi have been enlaiged so as to include the 
administiation of the affairs of the insane, orphans, bankrupts, 


' «The Mobammadan Common Law makes the fighting only 
a positive injunction where there 1s a general summons (that 1s, where 
the infidels invade a Mussulman teintory, and the Zwdm for the time 
being issues a general proclamation, requiring all persons to stand 
foith to fight), for m this case war becomes a positive injunction with 
respect to the whole of the inhabitants’—~Zhe Hedaya or Guide , 
A Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, wanslated by Chaales Hamilton, 
London, 14791, vol. u, Book IX, p. r4t. 
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the testamentary dispositions of Muslims, pious benefactions, 
and soon. Foimerly the qadi was charged with the righting 
of wrongs—a function which requites the strong hand of the 

agistrate to enforce its decrees. Up to Al Muhtadi the 


Caliphs ex iis function themselves, though sometimes 
they delegated it to thei: qadis. Sometimes too the qadis 
were made leaders of bands to carry the jihad into enemy 
teriitory 


The office of chief of police is a religious function based on 
the religious law! His powers weie moie extensive than 
those of the qadi, for he had power to act to pievent crime 
and oppression. Later on the functions of these two offices 
weie absorbed by the sultan whether they weie confided to 


him the Caliph or not. The duties of the police are of 
two Lede first, to establish the guilt of suspected c1iminals, 
ann traaniovo thea lagal nenalties— mutilation nav tha CX For PAWIIC 
CLAANL CA? ch | pet be Bd ae ts ty prlia 1B ue LREUALEECLLAWSS WE FAN CO re Cm OE eb 


(sometimes the holder of this office is called waz), and 
secondly those duties which peitain to the qadi in relation to 
the punishment of evil-doers, 

The office of Azsba or local police carries with it a far- 
ranging commission. He may act in the public inteiest in 
putting down public abuses and offences against public safety 
or motals, 

The office of inspector of coinage (szkka) is also religious, 
n the caliphate. Certain offices have 

ave fallen into desuetude, or have been 
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nto the temporal administration (s@rat sultauzy- 
yatan). Of the latter we may mention the government of the 
provinces, the vizirate, the supreme command of the army, 
and the collection and administration of the public revenucs. 


Jihad has ptiactically ceased except in a few countites, where 
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1 This passage fiom one of the great classic wiiters of Islam shows 
how meaningless such phiases as ‘the spiritual prerogatives’, o1 ‘ the 
purely religious attnbutes’, sound in Muslim ears. If the Chief 
Commissioner of Police is a ieligious (dini) office, what ale ‘purely 
religious functions’, and by what word do politicians propose to 
translate ‘ spiritual’ in connexion with the Caliph’s jurisdiction ? 
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it survives it is for the most part dependent on the sultanate. 
Another office which has disappeared is the registry of sharifs, 


set up to establish the veracity or otheiwise of those who 
etna, Be Be me pe re mom -~ Se de me et ct nan In he 
claim to be descended fiom the prophet. 


a * a mo ‘* 


The tithe Commander of the Faithful (aed wl 1220’ mtnin) 
pertains to the caliphate. It dates from the time of the first 
Caliphs. When Abii Bakr was proclaimed Caliph the Com- 
panions and the rest of the Muslims hailed him as Caliph of 
the messenger of God. ‘Umar in his turn was called ‘the 
Caliph of the Caliph of the messenger of God’. Obviously 
there was no end to such a title if it was to be indefinitely 
extended thus to each succeeding Caliph, and so it was decided 
to replace it by another title. The title amir ul mu’ minin was 
adapted from one used of the army leadeis. In the Jahiliyya 
the prophet was called Amir of Mecca and Amir of the 
Hijaz, so that when one of the Companions hailed ‘Uma 
as amir ul wewnin the title was generally appr oved and 
adopted. Since then the title has been inherited by succeed- 
ing Caliphs. It is not without significance that leaders of 
iebellion against existing authority such as the Shi‘as and 
Abbasids at fist adopted the title Imam, and after they 
were secure in the government claimed the title ‘Commander 
of the Faithful’. 


The title properly 
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Africa 2 an Leypt. “The Umayyads . of "Spain f followed thei 
ancestors in not adopting titles like the Abbasids. They 

did not assume the title Commander of the Faithful because 
they could not hope to obtain possession of the caliphate, and 
because they did not hold the Hijaz, the ciadle of Islam. 
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humiliations to which the Caliphs of the 
Kast were subjected. Cut off from all communication with 
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the outside world, they were insulted and even blinded and 
muidered. His example was followed by his successors until 
ruin overtook the Arab caliphate. The Caliphs in Cairo and 
Morocco and the petty kings of Spain all suffered dishonour 
and contempt from thei: subjects, and with the degradation of 
the caliphate went the essential unity of Islam. 

Our next extract is fiom the ‘History of the Caliphs’, 
wittten by Jalalu-l-Din Al Suyati (849-911)! It i 
to observe that he refuses even to mention the desc nts 
‘Ubaid Allah al Mahdi, who assumed the title of Calioh in 
296, on the ground that the assumption of the title was illegal 
for many reasons, of which he thinks it sufficient to mention 
that he was not of the tribe of the Quraish. Moreovei, Al 
Suylti devotes some pages to discussing the question as to 
whether the caliphate as an office ever existed in the mind 
of the prophet at all. 

The two shaikhs, he says, have iecoided regarding ‘Umar 
that he said when he was stabbed, ‘ Weie I to name a 
then verily he named a successor who Was oreater than 
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Abit Bakr). And wete I to leave you without one, then 
vetily he also hath left you so who was gieater than I.’ 

The authority of Hudhail ibn Shurahbil is quoted to 1efute 
the claim of the Alids that Muhammad bequeathed the 
caliphate to ‘Ali. But the objection is raised, ‘Why then was 
not “Ali the immediate successor of Muhammad iathe: than 
Abii Bakr?’ 

Writing of the fall of the caliphate h 
to such a pass that nothing remained 
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provinces but the name, after it had been that in the time of 
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the children of ‘Abdu-l-Malik b. Marwan the Khutba was 
read in the name of the Caliphs in all the regions of the 
earth, the east and the west, the 1ight hand and the left, 
wherever the true believer had been victorious, and none in 
any one of the provinces was appointed to hold a single office 


* Tr. by Major H. S. Jarrett, Calcutta, 1881, pp. 2 ff. (Brdhotheca 
Lndica, xu, Series IIL). 
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except by order of the Caliph. Regarding the immoderate 
lengths to which things went, vetily in the fifth century in 
Spain alone there were six persons who assumed the title 


Caliph.’ 


Al Suyiiti’s account! of the temporary restitution of the 
hate in Calo after the death of Musta ‘stm at the ha and 


Of 
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- to the caliphate, 1 amely, descent from the QOuraish, 
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agti illustrates the threefold qualification required of an 
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public election and homage. and temporal power. ‘ He 1ode 
through Cairo, and subsequently certified his family descent 
through the chief Kadi Taju-l-Din b. Bint Al ‘Azz, and he 
was then acknowledged Caliph. The first who swore alle- 
giance to him was the sultan, next the chief Kadi Tayu-l-Din 
... and lastly the nobles according to their degree. This 


Bee Be Tete One fey eat et a lhe ate Drag 


occurred on the 13th Rajab (12 May, 1261), His name was 
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received the surname of his brother, and the people rejoiced. 
He rode in procession on the Fiiday, bearing the black mantle, 
to the mosque in the citadel. He then mounted the pulpit 
and preached a discourse in which he extolled the nobility of 
the house of “Abbas, blessed the Caliph and the Muslims, and 
prayed befoie the people. Next he proceeded to the cere- 


mony of the bestowal on the sultan or the robe of honour 
usually granted by the Caliph and the diploma of investiture 


tet ae Patt ee ep Meet SE om ire eStilire. 


A pavilion was crected without the walls of Cairo, ‘and the 
Caliph and the sultan rode to the pavilion on Monday ath 
Sha‘ban, and there were present the nobles, kadis, and prime 
minister, ine Caliph with his own hand invested the sultan 
with the dress of honour... .’ 

Lastly, we may cite the views of a learned and distinguished 
Indian write: of to-day on this question: * ‘ Until the rise of 
the house of “Abbas theie was little or no difference between 


the assertors of the 1ight of the Ahlu-l- Bait to the pontificate 
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1 Of. ci, p 63, 
* Lhe Spirit of Islam, by Ameer Ahi, Syed, Calcutta, 1902, pp. 288 Ff. 
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spiritual and temporal chiefs.... The Church and State 
were linked together: the Caliph was the [mam—temporal 
chief as well as spiritual head. The doctois of law and reli- 
gion wete his seivants. He presided at the convocations, and 
euided their decisions. Hence the solidarity of the Sunni 


a % a 
chuich. ... The question of the Imamate, o1 the spititual 
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chief battle- sround of the two sects. The Shi‘as hold that 
the spiitua! “heritage hequeathed by Muhammad devolved on 
‘Ali and his descendants. They naturally repudiate the 
authority of the Famaat (the people) to elect a spiritual head 
who should supeisede the rightful claims of the Prophet’s 
family, ... 

According to the Sunnis the _Imamate is not restricted to 
the family of Muhammad. But no one can be elected to the 
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office unless he i 


e is a great difference 
of opinion, howevei, on this point. Ibn Khaldiin, being a 
Yemenite himself, maintained that it was not necessary for 
the Imam to be a Quraishite; and many Sunni doctois have 
held the same view. The Sultans of Turkey have since the 
time of Salim I, the father of Sulaiman the Magnificent, 
assumed the title of Caliph. They base their title upon 


a 1enunciation of the Caliphate and imamate in favour of 
m bv the last Abbasid Caliph of Egypt 
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1 to have two Imams at one and t 
As Christianity could yield obedience to but one » Pope, SO 
the Muslim world could yield obedience to but one lawful 
Caliph. .. As formerly, the Ummayads, the Abbasids, and 
the Fatimids reigned contemporaneously at Grenada, Bagdad, 
and Cairo; so at the present day the sovereigns of the 
house of Kajar and Osman possess the dignity of Caliph at 
Teheran and Constantinople, and the rulers of Morocco in 
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* The Sultan is no longer the de /acto Guardian of the Holy Places 
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of the insignia of the Caliphate—the banner, the sword, 


and the mantle of the Prophet—has the best claim to the 
dignity.’ 


APPENDIX B 
A TRANSLATION OF THE KITABU-L-QADAR 
FROM THE SAHIH OF AL-BUKHARI 


TUE following translation of the Kztddu-d-Qadar will show 
the general character of the hadith literature, and illustrate 
the vaiious matters already discussed in this volume. By the 
kind petmission of the Royal Asiatic Soctety it is reproduced 
(with the omission of the critical and historical notes that 


areamananiarn Tt) feam meuaoeticle § Hane Wall anA Pradactinatinn 
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in Islam’ in the Fournal of the Royal Asiatie Socrety for 
January, 1924, pp. 42-63. 


TILE BOOK OF PREDESTINATION ! 


£. Bab concerning Predestination. 

(2) Abul Walid Hisham ibn ‘Abd il Mahk informed us 
(saying): Shu‘ba informed us (saying): Sulaiman al A‘mash 
told me as follows: I heard Zaid ibn Wahb on the authority 
of ‘Abd Ullah? say: The Apostle of God (may God bless and 


fo. HM. King Husain, the Amin of Mecca, recovered this office when 
the Turks were diuiven fiom the Haramainm. He is a Sharif of the 
Hashimite line. 

1 Kitabu’l Qadar 82. Le recuerl des Traditions Mahométanes, par 
Abou Abdallah Mohammed ibn Ismail el Bokhau, publi¢é par 
M. Ludolf Krehl, continué par Th. W. Juynboll, Leyden, 1908, 
vol. iv, p. 251. ; —— 

ice. Ibn Mastd. ihe asz@d wil be omitted in future, only tne 
name of the original guarantor being given. 
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preseive him,' for he is the Veracious and the Verified) told 
me as follows: Verily (each) one of you is assembled in his 
mother’s womb forty days; then he becomes a clot for a 
similai period, and then a lump of flesh for the same period. 
An angel is sent to him and given four commands with 
reference to his sustenance, the duration of his life, and he is 
to be wretched or happy. By Allah! each one* of you may 
al 
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written shall overcome him, and he will do the works o 
people of paiadise and shail enter therein. And veily a man 
may do the works of the people of paradise so that between 
him and it there lieth but a fathom or a cubit, and that which 
has been written shall overcome him, and he will do the woiks 
of the people of hell and shall enter therein. (Vasant. Adam 
[i.e Ibn Abi Iyyds] said. ‘except a cubit’) 

(6) Anas ibn Malik. The prophet said God commands 
an angel concerning the womb. The angel says’ Lo, Lord, a 
drop! a clot! an embryo! And when God wills to decree 
its creation the angel says: Is it to be male or fetnale, wietched 
or happy, and what 1s to be its sustenance and duration of 
life, OQ Loid® In the mother’s womb the answer is written. 

2. Bab. The pen is diy (that wrote) according to the (fore)- 
knowledge of God, and the saying ‘According to (fore)- 
knowledge God leads him astiay’ (Sm. xlv, v. 22). And 
Abii Huraira said: ‘The Prophet satd to me, “The pen is 
dry (that wiote) of what will befall thee”’ Ibn ‘Abbas said: 
With 1egard to the words lahd sd&bigitna (Sur. xxili, v. 63) 
the meaning is that those who hasten after good deeds 
happiness has hastened unto them. 

(2) ‘Imian tbn Husain. A man said: ‘O Apostle of God, 
are those (destined) to paradise known fiom those (destined) 
to hell?’ ‘Yes, 1eplied he The man answered: ‘Then of 


what use are deeds of any kind?’ He answered: ‘ Every one 


foe 
roves’ 
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! The customary blessing on Muhammad will be omitted throughout 


the book. 
° Textual variant, or ‘a man’ of you. 





C 
made casy for him,’ 
3. Bab. ‘God knoweth better what they would have done.’ 
(2) Ibn ‘Abbas said: The Prophet was asked about the 
children of idolators (szshrekin). He replied: ‘God knoweth 
better what they would have done.’ 
(6) Abii Huraiita: The Apostle of God was asked about the 


offspring of idolators. He ieplied ‘God lknoweth better 
ae * resi “Wed Tae Raed st Tn ee Tell WEE Minar Bae ae a 


bv re ae Baal? Sot Moe Shy Seat ll 
what they would have done.’ 

fw. A Lem) Cl ence pear ree |; ae _f ft 2a ¢ RT wen ae 

\e) £A\0OU LU diled hil SAPOstie Of Od Sdia ANOHIC is 
boin but in the rcligion of Islam. It is his parents who make 
him a Jew or a Chiistian just as you breed cattle. You do 
not find maimed cattle unless you yourselves fist maim them.’ 
They said. ‘O Apostle of God, have you considered the case 
of him who dics as a little child?’ us answered: ‘God 


knows better what they would have do 
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4. Bab. ‘The command of God is » destiny predestined ° 
(Sui, xxxiii, v3). 

(2) Abi T[uraita. The Apostle of God said ‘A woman 
shall not ask that her siste: be divorced so that she may 
enjoy her share of conjugal rights. Let her marry, for verily 
she shall have what has been deciced foi her’ 

(2) Usama. I was in the company of the prophet when the 
messenget of one of his daughters came—Sa‘d and Ubay ibn 


a ara ee eae ae pe Se i eee See ae eet a oe 


Ka‘b and Mu‘adh were with “him ai the time—to report that 
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‘To God belongeth what He taketh and to God belongeth 
what He giveth. Every one (departeth) at the appointed time. 
Let her therefore be patient under bereavement and earn the 
rewaid of patience. 

(c) Satidu-l Khudii. The Prophet said: Every living soul 
whose coming forth mto the world has been written by God 
must come into being. 
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he spoke of everything that will happen until the hour of the 
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resurrection. He that knoweth it knoweth it; and he that is 
ignoiant of itis ignorant thercof. If I see a thing which I have 
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forgotten I shall recognize it just as a man knows the face of 
an absent acquaintance and recognizes him when he sees him. 
(¢) ‘Ali, We weie sitting with the prophet who had a stick 
with which he was wiiting on the ground. He said: ‘Theie 
is not one of you whose resting place in hell or paradise has 
not been written.’ Whereupon one of the people said 


O (g00d) WOrKs 
ng has , je hen he read (Sui. xcii, 
that giveth to the needy and feareth,’ &c. 

Be Bab. ‘Works (are to be judged) by their results.’ 

(2) Abi Huraira said: We were present with the Apostle 
of God at Khaibar when he said of one of those who were with 
him and professed Islam. ‘This fellow is one of the people 
of hell.’ When battle was joined the man fought with the 
utmost pavery, insomuch that he was covered with wounds 


ry 


S 
said was one of 
bravery in the way of God and is covered with wounds. 
The Piophet replied: ‘Nevertheless, he is one of the people 
of hell.’ And while some of the Muslims were on the point of 
doubting, lo the man, in anguish from his wounds, put forth 
his hand to his quive1, plucked out an ariow, and pierced his 
throat therewith. Some of the Muslims then ran to the 
Apostle of God and said: ‘O Apostle of God, God has con- 


my 
Ola ¢ 


firmed thy saying. So-and-so has pierced his throat and 
_ap-t tartan, wif? wT. 6A ed dl CO * eo ais ot Ae 
killed himself” The Apostle of God said. ‘O Bilal, rise and 
v a 1 cy; 4 nt 
pioclaim: Only believers shall enter paiadise. erily God 


strengtheneth this religion with an impious man.’ 

(4) Sahl. The prophet looked at a man who did most 
service to the Muslims on a raid he made in company with 
the prophet, and said: ‘He who would see one of the people 
of hell let him look at this fellow.’ So one of the people 
followed him—now he was the most violent of men in con- 
tending with the idolators—until he was wounded, when he 


1 Or prepared. See Al-Mthdya in loc. 





proceeded to hasten his death by putting his sword point to 
his breast so that it came out between his shoulders. The 
it 
He said: ‘ But why ?| 
The man replied ‘Thou saidst of So-and-so, “‘ He who would 
see one of the “peopl of hell let him look at this fellow.” 
Now he was one who did the Muslims most service, and thou 
knewest that he would not die thus. And when he was 
wounded he hastened his death by suicide.’ Thereupon the 
prophet said ‘Verily the slave may do the works of the 
people of hell when he is really one of the people of paradise. 
And he may do the works of the people of paradise when he 
is really one of the people of hell Actions are to be judged 
by thei: results.’ 

6. Bab A vow delivers a slave to fate. 

(2) bn ‘Umar. The prophet forbade vows, saying: ‘ Verily 
they cannot frustrate anything though something is extracted 
from the avaricious thereby.’ 

(6) Abi Husaira. A vow brings nothing to a son of man 
that has not been decreed for him. Neveitheless, a vow does 
precipitate a man towards (his) destiny, and it has been 
deciecd that something shall be extiacted from the avaricious 
thereby. 
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», Bab. Thete is no power and no might save in God. 

(2) Abt Misa. We were raiding with the Apostle of God, 
and whenever we climbed or ascended a height or went down 
8 mt me om, re Dia eee (fata otter aa eA AA evel aly nsatasl § Allah 
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Akbar!’ The Apostle of God approached us and said: 
‘Restrain yourselves, O men. Foi ye do not call to one who 
is deaf or absent, but ye call to one who hears and sees.’ 
Then he said: ‘O ‘Abd Allah ibn Qais, I will teach thee 
a saying which is one of the treasures of paradise, ‘‘ There is 
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no power and no might save in God. 
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Mujahid said: saddan (in Sur. XXXVI, v. 5, ‘we have placed 
before and behind them an obstacle’ means) a barrier against 
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the truth They repeatedly fall into ex1or. The word dassaha 
(Sur. xci, v. 10, in ‘Miserable is he who has co 
[i.e. the soul] means) aghwaha misled. 

(a) Sa‘idu-] Khudri, Every one who is appointed Caliph 
has two kinds of intimates one advises him to do good and 
incites him thereto, the othe1 suggests and incites to evil. 
The protected is he whom God piotects. 

9. Bab. It is a necessary lot of (the people) of a city which 
we have destroyed that they shall not return (Sur. xxi, v. 95). 
None of thy people will believe save those who have already 
believed (Sur. xi, v. 38). ‘And they will beget only impious 
unbelieveis’ (Sur. Ixxi, v. 28). 

(2) Ibn ‘Abbas. The word him in Abyssinian means 
wajaba. 

(4) Ibn ‘Abbas. Nothing seems to me more insane than 
Abti Huraira’s report that the Prophet said ‘God has 
written every man’s poition in adultery. It must certainly 
befall. Now it is adultery of the eye to gaze, it is adultery 
of the tongue to utter (the thought thus engendered); the 
appetite longs and desires and the body consents or denies’ 
(Here follows the isnadic authority for the hadith of Abit 


Hu iraira to which Ibn “Abbas takes exception.) 
to, Bab. We have made the vision that we showed thee 
a cause of dissension for men (Sur. xvii, v. 62). 

(z) Ibn “Abbas. This is the vision of the eye which the 
Apostle of God was shown when he was conducted on the 
night journey to the temple of Jerusalem. He said: ‘The 
tree which is cursed in the Qutan’ is the tree of Al Zaqqiim. 

11, Bab. Adam and Moses argued before God (to Him 
belong might and majesty). 

(2) Abii’ Huraiia. The Prophet said. ‘Adam and 
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were aroutns, and Moses said 


WO Sat de eee oe eh wh dk all fey? Gertie hie hk Tartine Wallin Yay? Teel es pele 


Thou hast biought loss upon us and cansed us to be excluded 
from paradise.” He replied: “O Moses, God chose thee by 
His word and wrote for thee with His hand. Do you blame 
me for a matter which God decreed concerning me forty 
years before He created me?” And Adam confuted Moses 





the compile1.) 

12. Bab, None can withhold what God giveth. 

(a) Wai1ad, the clicnt of Al Mughiraibn Shu‘ba. Mu'‘awiya 
wrote to Al Mughita as follows: ‘Write for me an account of 
what you heaid the prophet say at the end of the piesciibed 
piaye” Al Mughiia then dictated to me. ‘I heard the 


Benalt 


piophet say at the end of the presciibed ptayer, “ There is no 
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siveth what Thou withholdest, and good foitune will not profit 
the foitunate in place of Thee.”’ Ibn Juiaiy said ‘Abda told 
him that Waitdd told him of this ‘Then’, said he, I[ after- 
wards went on a mission to Mu‘awiya and heaid him laying 
commands on men in accoidance with these woids.’ 
13. Bab. He that takcth 1efuge in God from the misery 


that marta tenth Wim anc tat ¢tln mul Af Fata Aoanrl Candie 
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the evil Me hath created “ (Sur. 113) 

(2) Abi Hmaira. The piophct said: ‘Take 1cfuge in God 
from giievous adversity, from musciy that oveitaketh, fom 
evil fate, and from the 1eviling of enemies.’ 

14. Bab. (God) inteivenes between a man and his heait 
(Sur. vill, v. 24). 

(2) ‘Abd Ullah. The prophet used often to take an oath 
‘No, by the Reverser of hearts!’ 

(4) Ibn ‘Umar. The prophet said to Ibn Sayyad: ‘I have 
a riddle to ask of thee,’ He replied: ‘Smoke.’ The prophet 
said: ‘Go away, for thou shalt not exceed thy measure 
(gadr). ‘Umar said: ‘Give me permission to strike off his 
head!’ The prophet replied: ‘Let him alone. If it is he 
(the Dajjal) you cannot do it, and if it is not he then you will 
gain nothing by killing him.’ 

15. Bab. Say ‘Nought will befall us save what God has 
written for us’ (‘wittten’ here means) ‘decieed’ (Sur. ix, 
v. 51). Mujahid said: (In Sur. xxxvit, v. 162, the word) 
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bifatinin means bimudillin (ye are not able to) seduce means 


‘lead astray’, save those of whom God has wiitten that they 
shall burn in Gehenna. ‘He decreeth and guideth’ (Sur. 
Ixxxvii, v. 3) means ‘He deciecth misery and happiness and 
He guideth the sheep to their pastures’. 
(z) ‘Aisha said that she asked the Apostle of God about the 
plague. He 1eplied. ‘It is a punishment which God sends 
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against whom He wills. And God makes it a mercy to 
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a plague-s 
who remains therein without removing thence in patient belief, 
knowing that nought will befall him save what God has written 
for him, but 1eceives the 1eward of a maityr.’ 

16 Bab. We should not be guided aright were it not that 
God guideth us (Sui. vii, v. 41). Had God guided me, verily 
I had been of the godly (Sur. xxxix, v. 53). 


rae Al Baia ibn ‘Azib. I saw the prophet on the ‘day of 


the Tiench’ helping us to 1emove the eaith, saying the while - 
te Cod wele not our Guide, then we should stray 


Sete et "ibe alll, all “hag ally hy Dad Aly cll, Rigel” ante ie Sgr i Gee? Tw A. 


Fiom Flis stiaight paths and should not fast n Ol play. 
Then keep us stiong and calm in dangei’s hour 
Stablish oui feet by Thy almighty powe 

The idolatois have wrong’d us, we sought peace, 


But they, 1ebelling, fight and will not cease.’ 
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‘aziz. recious, An authenue tradition coming fiom two Companions. 

daif, Not fulfillng the 1equired conditions. 

fard See gharib, 

gharid. Authentic, but resting on the authority of only one 
Companion. 

fasan, Of fair authouty, with a shght fault. 

yma. Referrmg to many things 

mahfiz One of two suspicious traditions which has a shght advantage 
over 118 1ival, 

mangil, Tlanded down by tradition 

mansiikh, Abirogated 

magi. RKecerved eenerally , fulalling all conditions 

maglitd. Known to have come fiont.a person other than the soz-disant 
Leporler \, 

magtit. An wsnad which is intenlupted gr cw off. 

mardid A tradition from a doubtful ‘source which contradicts a 
tradition of good standing. 

marfi, lecord of a word o1 deed of the prophet 1epoited by the 
Companion who heaid o1 saw it. : 

marif Weak, yet known because it 1s confirmed by another. 

mashkiiy, J tradition vouched for by more than two Companions. 

maudit, False. 

mauguy, Anzsndgd going back to the Companions, but stopping short 
of the prophet. 

muallal An wsndd or text with a hidden fault. 

muallag Suspended, i.e. without the name of the Companion 

mubham. Commg from one of whom one knows nothing but the 
name 

miudal, An esnad from which a name has disappeared. 

mudallas, A tiadition falsely ascitbed to an early authority. 

mudrag. A gloss or obseivation inserted by one of the first 1eporteis 
of the tradition 


mudtarad. A tradition in which a word has become musplaced, added, 
o1 suppressed, o: suffered any kind of derangement. 


mukhiahf, ‘T'wo traditions which are im apparent contiadiction, but 
which can be 1econciled. 


munkar. A tradition of weak authouity contiadicted by a weaker one, 


hoc aon 
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mungaia’, An isndd fiom which a name has disappeared. 

mursal, A text without zsza@d, or one with an incomplete zsudd, or 
without the name of the Follower 

musahhaf An wndd in which a name 1s badly wiitten; or, a text in 
which a word 1s badly wiitten. 

musalsal With a chain of authorities teaching back to the prophet. 

mushkal. Of doubtful authority 

musnad, A tiadition whose zsz 
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mutgin, Accurate repoiter. 

muttafag ‘alatht. Received by Bukhari and Mushm. 

mutiasal, A tradition with an uninterrupted esudad 

nasikh, Abrogating. 

+42. One who ieports a tradition. 

sahizk. Genuine, fulfillmg ail conditions. 

shadhdh. Exceptional. A tradition of good authority yet in conflict 
with another srmularly attested. 

shéhid. <A tiadition from a Companion dearing wiiness fo oF con- 
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thiga. ‘Trustworthy reporter. 
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ADDENDA 


3. The earliest extant szusvad 1s that of Abii Daiid Sulaiman al- 
isi (133-203). His authorities were Al-Thauri, Shu ba, Hisham 
and others. itis recorded Dy one OF nis CONTEMporanles, wLUNadina Ly 
Manhslalt.Davirv that he nroved him culty of faleelv propagating tradi- 
AVLEEAI GL cllmsyeh dit, Uti AAS PLU VL saatdh etd Mek Aches y 5 5 
ns inthe name of Ibn ‘Aun. Al-Taydlisi’s most celebrated pupil was 
Ahmad b. Hanbal. This note is based on al-Sam‘ani, Kztabu /-Ansdd, 
(Gibb facsimile) 1913, p. 374 2é¢., and I owe the reference to Dr. Nicholson. 
p 68,117. ‘spread thei wings over’ dada'u ajnihataha lim ta lr ba~b~2 lane, 
see Wzhaya, vol I, p. 182, under zazad. I prefer this, the last of many 
explanations offered by the commentators. An abridged form of this 
hadith will be found on p. 4 of Derenbourg’s edition of Al-Pakhri. 
M. Amar (Alistozre des dynasties musulmunes, Pars, 1910, p. 3) rendeis : 
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is implied by Ibnu-l-Athir when he explains: ‘wita’an lahu 
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